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Constructive Diplomacy 
A leary the HOUGHTON has charted 


clearly the line of American assistance to 

Europe. In his Pilgrim Society address in 
London he issued a solemn warning that the full 
measure of helpfulness from the United States would 
not be extended to Europe until “the American 
people are assured that the time for destructive 
methods and policies has passed and the time for 
peaceful upbuilding has come.” While the Ambas- 
sador carefully refrained from placing blame for 
“destructive methods and policies” on any single 
nation, the intent of his message was obvious. 

He was determined once and for all time to put 
the seal of official American disapproval on those 
clauses of the Treaty of Versailles which main- 
tained the half-victor, half-vanquished status of 
Continental Europe. He was determined further to 
let France know what the United States thought of 
her attitude toward Germany as shown in the con- 
tinued occupation of German territory, in constant 
minor. disputes, and in the use of an imaginary 
unrepentant Germany as the excuse for keeping 
that nation permanently shackled. In other words, 


it was a plain warning that the peace by force had 
to give way to the peace by faith and understanding. 

Just as Mr. Hughes’ New Haven speech was the 
forerunner of the Dawes Plan and a new era of 


economic sanity in Europe, so may this statement 


of Mr. Houghton’s be the forerunner of a new era 
of political sanity. Though it may prove galling to 
France or Roumania or Poland at the moment, it 
nevertheless lays down certain fundamentals to 
which they will all have to turn in time. It was more 
than an exposition of the “aloof” policy of the 
Administration. It was a constructive diplomacy. » 


A Great Calm 


OT long ago, Mr. Coolidge, according to news- 
paper reports, addressed a group of journalists 
about as follows: 

“T should like it if the country would think as 
little as possible about the Government during the 
ensuing months and give its entire thought to the 
conduct of its private business during the time that 
Congress will not be in session.” 

This is a new and strange departure. For the last 


forty years, at least, every regular politician has 
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believed in the primary necessity of constant pub- 
licity, if he would continue to hold public support. 
In public office, this becomes the more necessary. 
He must forever be doing something spectacular 
and interesting with that portion of the machinery 
of Government over which he presides, lest the 
people forget him. Roosevelt was a striking example 
of this theory practically applied. He dramatized 
himself and the Government and made Washington 
the most interesting news source in the country. 
Every President since then, by some means or 
other, has sought to keep the Administration and 
himself on the front pages of the newspapers. Roose- 
velt’s critics, of course, said that he made the Presi- 


dency a continuous vaudeville performance, but . 


there is some malice in that interpretation. Now 
comes the pale little man from Vermont who ruth- 
lessly puts away from all the methods, arts, and 
political technique of his predecessors and of other 
successful politicians, and deliberately urges that 
the limelight be turned away from him, and Wash- 
ington as well. 

After all, is this not the most dramatic thing he 
could have done? The other method has become 
routine, unattractive. The curiosity of a boiler 
shop’s neighbors is more keenly aroused by a great 
calm than by an increase or a slight decrease in the 
volume of noise produced. 


The Personnel of Government 


HE resignation of Solicitor-General Beck, al- 
though not unexpected, leaves the President 
with a new problem on his hands. Mr. Sargent, the 
new Attorney-General, is said to be enfeebled by a 
recent illness to the extent that he may be unable to 
continue much longer in office. Secretary Weeks also 
will probably be compelled to resign before long, the 
office he has filled so competently. Both of these 
members of the Cabinet are New England men. In 
all probability, Mr. Weeks’ successor, like young 
Lochinvar, will come out of the West, and as such, no 
doubt, from a notable accession to the cavalry arm. 
It is an open secret among the tea-table gossipry 
of Washington that the President would like to keep 
a New England man in the Attorney-General’s 
office. Yet it is hard, particularly in New England, 
to find a lawyer of national prominence and high 
legal attainments who is without some corporation 
connection which would render him undesirable in 
the eyes of the Senators from the great open spaces. 
After his experience with Mr. Warren, Mr. Coolidge, 
like a toasted child, is likely to shun the fire of 
Senatorial rejection. Such a man as Mr. Charles 
Choate of Boston is often mentioned as entirely 
adequate for the position and altogether desirable, 
but his past connection with various large corpora- 
tions might expose him to a rough handling by the 
recalcitrants of the Senate. Mr. Sargent slipped by 


in the eddy below the Warren whirlpool, but an- 
other corporation lawyer might come in for severe 
and undeserved attack. Perhaps the problem will be 
solved by appointing the most available candidate 
to the office of Solicitor-General left vacant by Mr. 
Beck’s retirement, and in due course, after the 
Federal office has cleansed him of corporation taint, 
elevate him to the Attorney-Generalship. It is a 
poor executive who does not know more than one 
way of skinning a cat. 


The Crime of the Corporation 


eo all, it is not a crime to be a corporation 
lawyer, nor, even as Mr. John W. Davis up- 
held last summer, to act as counsel for the nefarious 
and bulging bandits of J. P. Morgan and Company. 
Doubtless, a few Senators and perhaps a good many 
Congressmen actually believe that corporations are 
ipso facto malevolent and wicked, and that their 
employees and representatives are all bloated blood- 
suckers disguised in top hats and frock coats cov- 
ered with dollar marks. Doubtless, a good many big 
business men are convinced that Congressmen are 
either knaves or fools. Neither side is right. There 
are good men and true in corporation practice and 
business; perhaps the most efficient brains of the 
country today are so engaged. There are able and 
patriotic public servants in Congress whose pres- 
ence would honor any legislative body in the world. 
We make the vulgar mistake of classifying individ- 
uals in general terms: “Jones? He’s a corporation 
lawyer! Smith? Oh, yes, he’s a Congressman.” And 
in what we describe as the hurry and bustle of our 
modern life we are unable to analyze the problem 
any further, being obliged to spend the next hour or 
two in a deep study of the sporting page. Character, 
the wicked Mr. Morgan said, is the determining 
quality in success. It should be the determining 
quality in a political career, whether for an ap- 
pointed or an elective position. The character of an 
eminent lawyer is known to fellow members of his 
profession and to his fellow citizens generally. It is 
an insult to him and a silly and stupid supposition 
as well to assume that a man who has faithfully and 
honorably served his private clients will not as faith- 
fully and as honorably serve his country. 


Credit 


HE longer we live the less we like suspicion and 

distrust as controlling elements in our judgment 
of men and things. Having experienced their share 
of disillusion and treachery, most men come to be- 
lieve in the relative honesty and decency of their 
fellows. They may be deceived at times, but in a 
hundred daily instances their confidence is rewarded. 
Life, civilized life, is a constant succession of tacit, 
implied confidences in the honesty of the other 
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fellow. If it were not so, there would have to be as 
many policemen as there are citizens. We do not 
assume that the taxicab driver has so hocused his 
metre that he is cheating us. He may have done so. 
Not infrequently he has done so. But our normal 
impulse is to pay him on the assumption that both 
he and his metre are honest. When we give a Pull- 
man porter a letter to post — and a modest tip with 
it — we do not lie awake worrying lest he pocket 
the tip and tear up the letter. Our cooks, our friends, 
our wives, our comrades — we have to assume that 
they are decent. Perhaps we are deceived in one of 
them. How promptly then we leap, like the Psalmist 
in his haste, to the conclusion that all men are liars! 
How quickly we forget the uncounted, unremem- 
bered multitudes who have told the truth! 


The Retreat From Doctrine 
NNOUNCEMENTS from Moscow of the Soviet 


Government’s newest economic policy contain 
little to astonish those who have been content to 
prophesy that sooner or later the Russian theorists 
would come to grief upon the practical abstraction 
of human nature. 

The present retreat from pure communism is the 
second which has been forced upon Russia. In 1921, 
Lenin saw the futility of a doctrinaire government, 
and the New Economic Policy was the result. With 
Lenin’s death, the lid was clamped down harder 
than before by the triumvirate, Stalin, Kameneff, 
and Zinovieff. Trotski was shorn of his power as 
War Commissar when he advocated a more com- 
plete departure from revolutionary doctrine, an 
enlarged adherence to Lenin’s newer ideas which 
were calculated to bring the peasantry into sympa- 
thy with the Soviet régime. Now Trotski is coming 
back, the Soviet Congress has been called six months 
ahead of its regular meeting, and a second N. E. 
P. is announced. 

What does it mean? Will this largest of the world’s 
political experiments centinue along its original line 
after a few halting concessions to the peasantry, 
notoriously lukewarm to the present dictatorship? 
The answer was written in the first N. E. P. — 
Lenin’s actual, if tacit, admission of the failure of 
his original design. The failure has not been Lenin’s. 
His revolution was a complete success; it was in the 
aftermath when “normal” conditions should have 
obtained that he failed. Peasant Russia — 125,000,- 
000 people — is not content to live in a communistic 
heaven just because it has been so labeled. The 
peasants want boots for their feet, and kerosene for 
their lamps, and sugar for their tea, and salt for 
their vegetables. If the dictators can give them these, 
then Bolshevism will succeed. If it neglects this 
all-important economic consideration, then it will 
fail as surely as all other enterprises which disregard 
the essential selfishness of man. 


Perhaps out of the present experiment, enlight- 
ened by a newer economic policy, will grow a de- 
mocracy more fully articulate than any which has 
previously appeared in history. But no Russian can 
claim that the present order, whereby 18,000 Soviet 
officials, representing 300,000 communists, dictate 
the government of 130,000,000 people, represents 
any nearer approach to democratic self-determina- 
tion than did the old Czarist régime. Nor will a 
competent, secure, normal government emerge until 
the Soviet officials begin to feed the people upon 
something more substantial than idle pratings of 
world revolution. 


Is Racing Sport? 


— one of America’s best three-year- 
olds and a regal piece of horseflesh, died of 
“dope”’— chloral and arsenic. Doping race horses is 
a common practice, of course, but it is also a species 
of cruelty to animals. For the sake of winning a few 
races, trainers apply drugs which shorten the effec- 
tive lives of their charges. If employers of human 
beings followed that course they would be jailed, 
providing the mob did not find them first. 

This and other questionable features of “the 
sport of kings” will be considered in a near number 
of THE INDEPENDENT by Peter Burnaugh under the 
suggestive heading, “Is Racing a Sport in America?” 
Mr. Burnaugh is racing editor of the New York 
Telegram-Mail, and a recognized authority, with 
the born-and-bred Kentuckian’s love of a good 
horse and scorn of commercialism in sport. 


The Symbolic Dollar 
NE of Mr. Mellon’s economy plans which 


did not go through was to save wear and tear 
on paper dollars by persuading the public to accept 
silver ones instead. It failed because the public — 
that is, the Eastern public — refused to tote silver 
dollars around in its jeans. The reasons given are 
that silver dollars wear holes in pockets and make 
one’s clothes sag. But that these reasons are not 
compelling everywhere is proven by the fact that 
Westerners, from Colorado to what Californians 
and Oregonians and Washingtonians proudly refer 
to as The Coast — with the accent on the The — 
can and do rejoice in silver coins, and gold ones, too, 
when they can get them. One suspects that there is a 
great deal of sectional history, and probably some 
sociology, too, wrapped up in this preference. No 
one whose clothes are tight can carry much silver 
money. Nor is it practicable to deal entirely in 
silver in a city as expensive as New York, unless 
one can be accompanied on one’s journeys to 
theatres, shops, and restaurants by one of those 
armored express trucks with guards to shovel it out 


_ whenever it is needed. 
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But your true Westerner, in the days of his glory, 
wore large, loose pants with pockets to correspond, 
and he could buy a meal, before the war — in fact, 
a long time before the war — for as little as two 
bits. He would go into a saloon — for, according 
to the archeologists, there were saloons in those 
times — and start drinking, hefting his pocket once 
in a while to determine how he was getting on. 
When his six-gun began to outweigh his exchequer 
he would know that he was near the bottom of the 
bin. Sometimes, at this stage of the game, he would 
bring out in two or three fistfuls all he had left, and 
there would be drinks all round till it had all slid 
across the bar into the till. Such men got no fun out 
of rolls of paper money. Paper money cramped their 
style. A hundred-dollar bill made no more noise 
than a two spot. 

Somewhat of these spacious ways still lingers in 
the West, though the bad man and the saloon have 
both gone, and San Francisco gets its New York 
styles as fast as the express trains can get across 
the continent. The Westerner still likes his silver 
dollar, just as he still takes pride in being hospitable, 
and just as he likes to brag about his country, as he 
calls it, as though he had personally supervised the 
building of every mountain range. But the Easterner 
is a less expansive animal. He likes to fold his money 
lengthwise and inclose it neatly in a bill fold. 

Thus, one sees in this simple episode the age-old 
antagonism of cultures — romanticism against clas- 
sicism, adventure against security, West against 
East. The Westward movement, the open spaces, 
indeed, almost the whole history of America, is 
symbolized in this contest between the silver dollar 
and its crinkled paper brother. 


Harvey Rides Alone 


TAN Tue INDEPENDENT predicted, Colonel Harvey 
has retired from the editorship of the Wash- 
ington Post. It was a good job while it lasted, but in 
the nature of men and things it could not endure. 

The Colonel simply cannot be organized. He is a 
lone hand player, a law unto himself, a star — to 
borrow Broadway’s figure. A modern newspaper is 
so tremendous a group production that even seers 
must merge their egos in the machine to keep it 
running smoothly. Perhaps Colonel Harvey did not 
even try. 

Another difficulty with the Colonel is that he 
makes lesser mortals uncomfortable. He knows so 
much that he is a bit short with ignoramuses, of 
whom official Washington always has more than 
its share. In Harvey’s society, it is easy to under- 
stand how even a President might suffer under an 
inferiority complex. Moreover, a man who has made 
as many Presidents as Harvey — to wit, two — 
might be suspected of trying to unmake another 
who has avoided committing himself as to 1928. 


If Harvey returns to magazine journalism, the 
truth of his exit from the White House newspaper 
will gradually ooze out between the lines of his 
editorials. If the President did not appreciate his 
fellow Vermonter quite as fully as Harvey would 
have liked, the latter will have his revenge. For it is 
not in the Harvey nature to forgive. 


Buddha Goes Motoring 


_ inconspicuous news item from Shanghai 
recently described the visit of the Living 
Buddha to Peking. For the first time in history the 
spiritual head of the Tibetan Church came face to 
face with transplanted evidences of Western civili- 
zation. He arrived at Peking on a special train and 
was whirled through the city streets in a large 
yellow automobile. “The lama,” we are told, “is a 
small, shy man, obviously bewildered and fatigued 
by his triumphal procession through China.” 

One wonders what he thought of it all: of the 
elaborate machines which carry restless people 
rapidly from one place to another, of the hurry and 
noise, of the buying and selling, of selfishness raised 
to a cult, of grab-and-take masquerading as prog- 
ress. Very different, all this, from calm, monastic 
contemplation among the high Tibetan hills. Surely, 
it were better to think on eternal truth in the shadow 
of the white Himalyas than thus foolishly and sel- 
fishly to pursue illusion among multitudes of little 
understanding, while machines born of error com- 
plicate confusion and weariness! 

To such thoughts the confident Western world 
would reply: If life is a hurly-burly, a man is never- 
theless negative and cowardly, therefore, to with- 
draw from it. Only by positive effort, by meeting the 
world, mingling with men, competing and codperat- 
ing with them, does one contribute to the push 
toward that “far off divine event, to which the 
whole creation moves.” ; 

Utterly, wildly different and opposed are these 
two philosophies. Each has its truth and each its 
appeal. Our philosophy did not form and make us; 
it was born of our temperament, it is an expression 
of the motive which we like to believe animates 
even our least explicable gestures. But the philoso- 
phy of the East was more deliberately evolved by 
sages more aloof from life. Its hold on the Asiatic 
mind is perhaps precarious, for it is the doctrine 
of superior men, selfish only in a spiritual, rather 
than a material, sense. The East yields gradually to 
the tempting materialism of the West, but until it 
understands the spiritual justification for that 
materialism — if, indeed, it be a justification — it 
will grasp only the shell and husk of what is worst 
in our civilization. 

Meanwhile, the Living Buddha, “a small, shy man, 
obviously bewildered and fatigued,” is driven rapidly 
through changing China in a yellow automobile. 
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The Moors Take On Another Foe 


HILE their Spanish enemies huddle dis- 

W consolately in fortified towns, the victo- 

rious Riffians have embarked upon the 
second phase of their campaign for the recovery of 
Moroccan independence. But in attacking outposts 
along the borders of French Morocco with the pur- 
pose of eventually seizing their ancient capital of 
Fez, they have undertaken a task far more difficult 
than the offensive against Spain. French Morocco is 
of vast extent, the French are far better equipped 
than the Spanish were, and they are captained by 
Marshal Lyautey, the undefeated, who has a record 
for combating native intrigues and revolts. 

The present clash was expected; the French knew 
that Abd-el-Krim would turn against French 
Morocco as soon as he had checkmated Spain. 
Nevertheless, France made no common cause with 
Spain. This is the latest example of the jealousy 
and lack of codperation which has marked the 
policy of Europe toward Morocco for several cen- 
turies. Piracy existed along the north African shore 
down to comparatively recent times simply because 
the maritime powers could not unite to overcome 
the offenders; and within the last fifty years Euro- 
pean states have bickered incessantly over the bones 
of that ancient kingdom. 

Of course, it is easy to say that the Moors should 
have been left independent, but the truth is that 
they brought intervention upon themselves by con- 
tinuing to raid the busiest trade route in the 
world. Sporadically punished by naval forces, they 
managed to escape large-scale foreign occupation 
until 1860 by paying indemnities. In that year Spain 
secured a territorial foothold. 

The other European nations, however, would not 
accept with equanimity the prospect of seeing Spain 
become dominant in Morocco. The resulting Madrid 
Convention of 1880, in which seven European na- 
tions and the United States participated, estab- 
lished for Morocco the vital principle of equal 
treatment for all nations and their nationals which 
has since come to be known as “the open door.” 

But the Moroccan situation did not long remain 
steady. France, holding Algeria, felt that turmoil in 
neighboring Morocco would jeopardize her position. 
‘So when certain tribes rose against the Sultan, 
France loaned Morocco $10,000,000, sent in a 
French financial adviser and staff to control the 
customs, policed Tangier, and established a French 
military mission at Fez. In 1904, France placated 
Spanish and British opposition — in the latter case 
by yielding to Great Britain in Egypt; but Ger- 
many, basing her position on the Convention of 
1880, was not satisfied. In 1905, when the Kaiser 
went to Tangier, Europe was dangerously near war 
over the Moroccan issue. 


The tension was broken finally by the resignation 
of M. Delcassé, the French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. Algeciras, a Spanish town opposite Gibral- 
tar, was chosen as the scene of an international 
conference which presumably was to lift Morocco 
out of its réle of European trouble maker. At this 
distance it is easy to see that a golden opportunity 
was lost at Algeciras. If the powers had established 
a truly international government by mixed com- 
mission and a mixed police force, until such time as 
the Moors could be taught the advantage of orderly 
behavior, the civilized world might have learned 
how to handle imperfectly civilized sectors, and in 
so doing have found a way around one of the basic 
causes of the World War. But this happy outcome 
was not to be. The grim deadlock between the En- 
tente and the Alliance was finally broken by a 
compromise suggested by the American represent- 
atives upon President Roosevelt’s initiative. Under 
this arrangement, France surrendered a little police 
power, but retained her financial control. 


HE war scare of 1911 centered around the visit 
of the German cruiser Panther to Agadir, scene 
of important German concessions. But the Triple 
Entente had grown too strong to yield to threats. 
Lloyd George, in Commons, warned Germany that 
Great Britain stood by France. The latter, while 
conceding nothing in principle, appeased Germany 
by giving her 250,000 square kilometres in the Upper 
Congo and guaranteeing to German interests abso- 
lute equality of opportunity in Morocco. This done, 
France swept on to the fulfillment of her vision. 
Lyautey engineered the abdication of stubborn 
Mulai Hafid in 1912 and intrigued a more pliable 
Sultan to the throne. In April, 1912, this figurehead 
accepted the French protectorate, which in due 
course was formerly recognized by the great powers. 
Abd-el-Krim, educated in Europe, may earn his 
place among the select company of liberators. 
Granting all the difficulties attending the attempt 
to oust France from ‘Morocco, nevertheless, time 
and nature work with him. The rejuvenation of 
Turkey has inspired the Moors to create a modern 
Nationalist state along similar lines. According to 
Paul Scott Mowrer, who visited Abd-el-Krim during 
the Spanish negotiations, they are thinking of rail- 
roads, electricity, airplanes, and the conveniences 
of civilization. They realize that Europe’s grip on 
their country depends on those tools, and that 
Morocco will be in fief to some part of Europe until 
its people make progress. The extraordinary energy 
which the Moors and Berbers have shown at vari- 
ous times in their history encourages the thought 
that they may somehow accomplish their purpose, 
even against the heavy odds now faced. 
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Facts First—Then the Expert 


Fashioning a Social Benefit From a Legal Menace 
By Thomas Mott Osborne 


HERE are three social agencies which deal 

directly with crime: the police, the courts, 

and the correctional institutions of which the 

prison is the dominating influence. In order to ade- 

quately protect society, each of these agencies must 
function as efficiently as possible. 

The main difficulty with the police comes from the 
fact that we put upon the force too great a strain; 
we do not sufficiently recognize the way human 
nature reacts. 

If we insist that our police be not only the guardi- 
ans of public order, but expect them also to look 
after the morals of individuals, 


police force. The chances of favoritism and graft can 
be appreciated without argument. That is a good 
instance of the first mistake. We appoint men as 
policemen, usually, after an examination that is apt 
to test pretty nearly everything except their capac- 
ity for good police work. We elect officials whom we 
should never think of trusting with a dollar’s worth 
of our own property and expect them to appoint 
to office honest and competent guardians of the 
public welfare. 

In truth, we get better results than we deserve. 
“Not long ago,” a friendly thief once wrote to me, 


“I paid a chief of police forty 





we open the door at once to op- 


dollars for the use of his town for 


portunities of blackmail, which 
give its members that chance to 
increase their income — some- 
thing which every man naturally 
and properly desires and is seek- 
ing, by one means or another, to 
secure. The only ways for a 
policeman to increase his income 
are by advancement in the force, 
by receiving bribes, or by black- 
mail. He can secure the first by 
making himself persona grata to 
his superiors or by a record of 
efficiency —'the test of which is 
apt to be the mere number of his 


“Put the expert out of the 
witness chair,” says Thomas 
Mott Osborne, former warden of 
Sing Sing prison. After a man’s 
guilt has been established comes 
the time for psychiatrists to 
study his acts and fix responsi- 
bility for his crime. Give the 


criminal a period of examination _ 


in prison — then let his sentence 
be determined. Mr. Osborne sug- 
gests, too, a compulsory con- 
stabulary. through which every 
young man would be thrown into 
contact with law enforcement 
and so acquire a greater under- 
standing of his responsibilities as 
a citizen. 


the day.” My friend has since 
then served a term in prison; I 
presume the chief is still free and 
flourishing. The citizens of that 
community probably do not real- 
ize the sort of man they have in 
office. We cheerfully put men in 
office merely because they are 
labeled Republican or Democrat, 
and go our ways, assuming that 
everything must be all right. 
““We’ve elected a mayor; now it’s 
his business to run the city; let’s 
go up to the club and enjoy our 
little game!”’ And then the next 
day: “I don’t see what the world 





arrests. But the arrests must be 
followed by conviction of the 








is coming to! Nothing but crime 





offenders or else they are not a 

sign of efficiency, but of bad judgment. So the 
policeman has a false standard set before him. 
Whether the good opinion of his superiors is based 
on real conduct or on favoritism depends entirely 
upon the character of his superiors. 

Speaking as one who has had some experience, as 
the mayor of a small city of 35,000 inhabitants, as 
well as one who has had much talk about the police, 
both with prisoners and criminals outside, I can 
only say that I believe that the police, as our first 
agency dealing with crime, are seriously lacking in 
efficiency. Our whole theory of throwing responsi- 
bility upon the police for private morals seems to 
me absurd; the system of selecting men for the job 
— impractical; and our choice of those responsible 
for the standards and discipline of the force — 
careless and irrational. 

The city of New York has just put the licenses of 
taxicabs in the hands of an already overburdened 


in the newspapers! Theft, arson, 
murder! How do those criminals get away with it?” 
The criminals can tell you that, and a good many 
other things. 

The shortcomings of our criminal law procedure 
are being commented upon frequently. I do not 
know that I can add anything to the discussion; but 
there are certain points upon which I have become 
more or less convinced: 

The law is too dilatory. The deterrent effect of 


punishment is lost as the memory of a crime grows 


dim. If the offender were promptly tried and con- 
victed, there would be less time for three things to 
develop: the defeat of justice through the perfecting 
of some kind of untruthful defense; the weakening 
of the memory of witnesses by the lapse of time; 
and that sentimental sympathy for the accused 
which frequently takes such nauseating forms. 
Justice is too expensive. A whole book has been 


written about this, and it is conceded that there is 
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one law for the rich and another for the poor. Every- 
one knows that feeling is dangerous; but what is 
done about it? 


HE law is too technical. Many details of the 

law, originally established to give necessary 
protection to the defendant, have become unneces- 
sary and are now used merely to delay and defeat 
justice. Lawyers tell me the rules of evidence are 
necessary; perhaps they are, but to the layman they 
seem exasperatingly absurd. At any rate, they often 
succeed in making the honest witness seem like an 
evasive and slippery fellow, while the practiced liar 
gives the impression of a capable and straightfor- 
ward man, worthy of trust. 

The grand jury is the vermiform appendix of our 
legal procedure. It was intended to safeguard those 
unjustly attacked; it has become, in the hands of 
unscrupulous district attorneys, a political weapon 
of offense. Secrecy in such matters is dangerous. 
The State of Michigan gets along perfectly well 
without a grand jury; why can’t the rest of the 
States? 

With our growing knowledge of psychology — 
with our feeling that the old theory (of the criminal 
being a free agent who has deliberately chosen evil 
rather than good) is exceedingly imperfect, has 
come a change in our demand upon the courts. We 
now want to know not only whether A is guilty of 
the crime; we want to know what caused him to do 
it. What sort of a human being is A? Is he sound 
mentally? This leads us to examine into his past as 
well as his present. 

There is a loud cry for the psychiatrist to come to 
the help of the courts. INDEPENDENT readers have 
recently been told by Professor Haynes that “Expert 
service of this kind has a recognized status in the 
existing legal system, but its effectiveness has 
always been hampered by lack of a proper organiza- 
tion.” Also, that it seems likely “in time psychology, 
psychiatry, and sociology will be given a definite 
place in the administration of justice,” To which I 
can only say, “Heaven forfend!” 


ITH most of what Professor Haynes has 

written I find myself in agreement, but I 
venture to question whether we are not seeking 
a wrong remedy — or rather, whether we are not 
putting the remedy in the wrong place. Is the court 
the proper place for this examination? It is my 
belief that such an addition to the function of the 
court would be to make confusion worse confounded. 
The court is not the place for such an inquiry. 

The proper time to make the psychiatric examina- 
tion is after the man has been sentenced to exile 
from the society he endangers, not before. The place 
for such an examination is not the court room, but 
the prison, where there will be plenty of time and 
a greater chance of obtaining accurate results. 


Let the courts determine, therefore, whether a 
crime has been committed and whether the accused 
is guilty of the act. These are questions which the 
courts can determine with sufficient accuracy; the 
courts are not fitted and never can be fitted to 
determine fine points in psychology. As Professor 
Gustav Aschaffenburg wisely says, “We find our- 
selves entirely at sea as soon as we — still led by the 
fiction of a just retribution — attempt to consider 
the individuality of the offender.” 

If the courts are to be confined to the plain guilt 
or innocence of the accused, of course we then come 
face to face with the indeterminate sentence, which 
is the only logical conclusion in any court. 


PON the prison, then, should fall the burden of 
determining the character, measure of re- 
sponsibility, even the sanity of the criminal. Con- 
nected with the prison, there should be various 
subsidiary or connected branches. Your prison 
should not have a receiving station —I believe I 
was the first to suggest the one at Sing Sing, but I 
hope the recording angel will overlook the fact; 
the prison should be, primarily, a receiving station 
with such an organized social system among the 
prisoners that the character of each individual will 
show, not only by a psychiatric examination (always 
subject, like all things human, to error), but by the 
conduct of the men in their daily relations to other 
fellow beings, which is the best and final test, and 
the only one about which there can be no mistake. 
It must not be forgotten that there is nothing 
magical in the name, psychiatry. It is a diagnosis, 
not a remedy. It can, at the very best, only suggest 
a remedy. But it can and ought to be brought into 
the prison life, to study scientifically men and 
methods, to reinforce conclusions, to guide the 
actions of the officials. And, too, the prison officials 
need an examination quite as much as the prisoners. 
One department of the prison will, of course, be 
the hospital for physical disease; one, an insane 
asylum for those who arrive in that condition or 
develop insanity; another, for those seriously de- 
fective mentally (not nearly so many as some people 
suppose); still another for the few who will not yield 
to the proper discipline of the prison and who are 
obstinately unsocial — again a very small number. 


HE prison should be, then, a community which 
would not only be a laboratory for the psychia- 
trist, but a great educational institution to train 
men for return to the free life outside: a place where 
the capacity to bear responsibility can be tested in 
the only practical way, that is, by giving the 
prisoners, in a limited measure, the same kind of 
responsibility they will have again as free men when 
they are released. 
We know that such a prison system is possible 
because such a system has been tried and met with 
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great and unexpected success, until thwarted and 
crushed by our accursed politics. 


A to such a remedy for the situation in the pris- 
ons, I feel very certain, for I have had unusual 
chances to study the problem of prison administra- 
tion from all sides. As to the remedy for the courts, I 
have only stated my beliefs. I am no lawyer, but I 
have been at different times plaintiff, defendant, 
witness, Juryman, and audience, so I know a little 
about courts. As to the police, I have nothing to 
offer but a wild theory. Might it not be desirable for 
all our young men, at some period in their lives, to 
spend a period of compulsory service in a State 
constabulary? The object of the service would be the 
preservation of order and guarding of society — to 
take the place of the police — everywhere. If they 


did this before the voting age, they would have a 
better idea of their responsibilities as citizens. 

Such a service, freed from the old military idea of 
war as an object, its discipline organized on rational 
lines, — recognizing that it was dealing with the 
youth of a democracy, — such a State constabulary 
could be made, it seems to me, something of very 
great value. It could hardly be used as an instru- 
ment of tyranny, because it would be a cross section 
of the whole community; it would have the ad- 
vantages which our militarists claim for their 
schemes, but none of the disadvantages — because it 
would be an organization not to prepare for war, 
but to insure peace. Such a force could do police 
work in the right spirit and be free from the en- 
tanglements which surround all local stationary 
forces. I wonder if it’s not worth consideration. 





An Amazon, a Saint, and a Cave Man 


OME time ago 
S there appeared in 
the Atlantic 
Monthly one of the most 
remarkable stories that 
that periodical has ever 


published. It casts a 


A Study in Moral Gymnastics 
By Henry Holt 


Henry Holt, veteran author and publisher, is perhaps best 
known for his connection with the publishing house which 
has borne his name for more than fifty years. His latest book, 
“‘Garrulities of an Octogenarian Editor,’”’ appeared in 1923 
after part of it had appeared in THE INDEPENDENT. Mr. 
Holt has been a frequent contributor of articles on literary 

and social subjects to a variety of leading periodicals. 


Perhaps some guesses 
at the mysteries in the 
history will help to a 
proper attitude regard- 
ing it. To the outsider, 
with average experience 
of mankind, the case 





new light, though possibly a wrecker’s light, on a 
fundamental and urgent question. It is a great 
self-revelation, though presumably not revealing its 
author. The motives underlying the revelation are 
not quite easy to guess. It may be a yearning for 
comment in sore perplexity, or perhaps an irrepressi- 
ble and agonizing cry for sympathy, or it may be 
both, or neither, but something else. But whatever 
caused it, there can be no question of its importance. 

I condense the story as nearly as I can in the 
author’s words: 

“A charming, buoyant amazon” marries a saint 
“built along lines of the proverbial bean pole,” who 
“as a movie actor, would make an admirable book- 
keeper, or professor in a boarding house.” Why she 
selected him from “‘her bevy of would-be husbands,” 
he says, “only inscrutable Providence knows.” 
Soon they have a child, but during several subse- 
quent years, have no more. After these years, she 
runs away with a man several years her junior, 
whose “‘shock of curly brown hair would turn the 
Apollo Belvidere jaundiced with envy,” who “has 
the shoulders of a young gorilla, while as a typical 
cave man he would enthrall the feminine element 
in any movie audience.” 


‘contract and ran away with him. 





seems plain as a pikestaff. The amazon chose the 
saint partly because of the attraction of opposites, 
partly because he was plainly the intellectual and 
moral superior of her ‘“‘bevy,” or any other average 
bevy, and probably partly because a Rolls Royce 
car (which we shall meet later) with all that it 
implies, can hardly fail to be a powerful auxiliary in 
courtship. When marriage awakened in her certain 
instincts which, to women, generally are but vaguely 
known before marriage, or not known at all, they 
reached a force which her bean-pole husband could 
not satisfy. She felt, perhaps without definitely 
realizing, that the cave man with the curly hair and 
the gorilla shoulders had a “quality of physical 
fitness for reciprocal matehood” which could accom- 
plish the necessary measuring up, and so she ran 
away with him. Her feeling may not have been 
recognized as anything more material than sym- 
pathy or congeniality, or even healthy response to 
her ideal of physical beauty, but its roots were more 
primitive. To put the case in a nutshell, perhaps it 
would not be going too far to say that she married 


a man she didn’t love because he was rich, and that 


when she met a man she could love, she broke her 
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The story is commonplace enough so far, but now 
it begins to have a character of its own. 

To the question of what the saint should do about 
it, a generation or two ago the answer would have 
been prompt and virtually unanimous: “Shoot the 
cave man, divorce the woman, and leave her to take 
care of herself.” For the shooting no jury in America 
would have convicted, and probably none would 
now, unless, as is now possible, it were partly made 
up of women, and even then, conviction might 

depend, not upon considera- 
tions of justice and public pol- 
icy, but upon the personalities 
of avenger, victim, and even 
of the women. 

But the saint did not take 
the view prevalent a genera- 
tion or two ago. The cave man 
had only the cave man’s fore- 
sight. He has “no money — 

-nohome . . . nojob, and does 
not want one,” so after a while 
there naturally came “‘a time 
of material stress,” the ama- 
zon indulged in a “‘temporary 
return” to her husband, who 
“welcomed her back to roof, 
food, clothing, and the mate- 
rial things of life, not as her 











time of need. Having been dropped as a husband, 
(he) chose to remain a friend, and was accepted as 
such.” “Solid, tridimensional things” they “had 
in plenty.” He “even supported for her a yearly 
new edition of the most famous motor car in the 
world.” But he had “failed to provide that subtle 
and supreme something, perhaps a mystic fusion of 
physical and spiritual elements necessary to an ideal 
reciprocal relation between man and woman, which 
she felt it her right to have from life,” and so, with 
all the things he did provide, she did not “feel that 
she was living a life instead of leading an existence.” 
She believed ‘“‘that only by true living can she be 
herself, or to her daughter, or to anyone, that which 
is worth being at all.”” The saint seems to concur in 
her idea of “true living.” 

While the amazon was living on the saint’s bounty, 
and still wanting freedom to marry the cave man and 
face poverty with him (perhaps conscious of the 
husband to fall back upon), that gentleman found 
that she still continued to hold his “respect and 
admiration and no little of (his) affection,” and 
found it impossible “to feel deeply injured or dra- 
matically jealous.” 

He said: “I cannot even work myself into a rage 
against the man who has stolen my wife, to use a 
phrase rooted in the time when wives were private 
property — like swords or pipes or horses.” I seem 
to have heard it declared more than once that some 





husband, but as a friend in 





woman had “stolen” another woman’s husband. 
Was that phrase “rooted in a time when ‘husbands’ 
were private property’ — like anklets or nose rings 
or cosmetics? No, the generalization is false. In 
every significant sense, as shown by ordinary lan- 
guage, husband and wife belong to each other, gen- 
erally are each other’s dearest possessions, and the 
alienation of either is the most cruel of robberies, 
recognized by the law as such. 

As the saint respects and admires the amazon in 
spite of her going away, he is equally tolerant regard- 
ing her coming back for the reasons she did. The 
everyday mind reprobates both, and does not know 
which to reprobate more. To “respect and admire” 
a person guilty of such conduct suggests a moral 
flabbiness that did nothing to brace the wife against 
going wrong. No wonder the husband recognizes: 
“T have failed to provide that subtle and supreme 
something . . . necessary in an ideal relation be- 
tween man and woman.” 

He had no impulse to go to court, but after six 
months of hesitation and reflection, he went in order 
to secure for the amazon freedom to marry the cave 
man. Before doing this he tried, but in vain, to make 
up a case against himself of “mental cruelty” which 
she could urge, and so save him from going to court 

“pillory a woman whom I respect and admire.” To 
him, the “‘approach to the law had all the semblance 
of cold-blooded, maliciously calculated murder.” 

The nature of his “respect” for his errant wife he 
shows pretty plainly in saying: “Eve very bravely 
and impudently ate her apple and disobeyed the 
Almighty. I respect her for it.” A different type of 
man, but the same in feeling, would have been apt 
to express it: I respect it in ber, 
but would not have permitted 
himself to respect her for it. 
There seems to be the bottom 
of the saint’s perplexity. If 
respect had gone, as it would 
have gone with most men, with 
many even better men than 
the saint, admiration and af- 
fection would have gone with 
it, and not opposed themselves 
to stern justice. Yet our saint 
even descends to the most 
sophistical of justifications: “if 
within her own heart she be- 
lieves she was right, what boots 
judge, church or people?” He 
apparently assumes that the 
whole of duty is to think one- 
self right, which fools generally 
do, and that there’s no duty to Ze right. Now, to the 
ordinary mind, incapable perhaps of the generosity 
and ‘‘sense of courtesy and fine decency” of the 
saint and holding a vastly. different philosophy, in 
the broad and fundamental aspects of the situation, 
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all the saint’s goodness has nothing to do with the 
case, and the saint in his seven Atlantic pages has 
not a line showing the slightest idea of what that 
case is. Yet it is nothing less than the case of 
civilization. 

He has “found no reason under heaven why this 
woman should remain my wife in name and in out- 
ward appearance while she is wedded in spirit to 
another.” One reason is: for the sake of civilization. 
Another reason, and some will think a better, is 
that hosts of people so remaining have worked back 
to a livable and even pleasant relation, found in it 
the average share of happiness allowed humanity, 
preserved their families, and done their duty to the 
state. All this does not enter into his meditations. 

The fundamental fact is that the family is the 
vital cell of civilization — that civilization is built 
up from it as definitely as the human body is built 
up from its vital cells. Nature appears to have been 
essaying at the family as long as she has been essay- 
ing at man. The germs of the family 
are visible here and there throughout 
the animal kingdom — among the 
birds, the beavers, even the foxes. 
Among humans the grade of a nation’s 
civilization is clearly parallel with the 
integrity of its families and the degree 
of its monogamy. 


HE saint not only forgives the 

couple, but proposes to unite and, 
under the disguise of a liberal allow- 
ance for his child, maintain them. 
Plainly, if that were the general attitude toward 
crime, crime would soon overrun the earth. Tolera- 
tion of it would not only encourage its commission 
by those naturally prone to it, but remove from the 
purest minds a great barrier against temptation. To 
tolerate the criminal is to tolerate the crime; the 
saint proposes not only to tolerate the crime, but 
actually to reward it. 

There is a pathos and even a virtue in his self- 
sacrifice, but there is bathos and vice in his uncon- 
sciousness of duty. Duty is against condonation: for 
that tends to develop promiscuity. I do not venture 
to say that, supposing real repentance possible, 
condonation can never be justified, but there’s no 
repentance here; the only course left is divorce. 

The saint’s preponderant duty was outside of all 
consideration for the erring woman or for himself; it 
was his duty toward the community; and that was, 
plainly, to bring odium upon the crime, and, so far 
as practicable, punishment upon the criminals. 

The saint shows how uncertain is the paradise he 
so generously proposes to open to the guilty couple 
by saying: “‘I somewhat fear that they both bank on 
the indubitable, but perhaps overestimated power 
of physical attraction,” and he adds profoundly: 





“every intelligent person knows that sex as a 
physical mechanism is subject fundamentally to 
the law of diminishing returns.”’ Yes, most know it, 
but few, if any, have put it as patly as he. But 
the cave man and his congenials know it less than 
average people, and that was much of what was 
the matter. 


UT there is a question we have not con- 

sidered. It regards the duty of people who find 

that marriage does not bring them “that ideally 

reciprocal relation between man and woman which 
my wife feels it her right to have from life.” 

Human nature being what it is, there is no such 
“ideal relation,” though there are approximations to 
it; and in marriage there is no “right” to anything 
more than is promised in the contract. But there is a 
right to all of that. When the relation does not bring 
all one wants, the only reasonable and dutiful course’ 
is to make the best of what one gets. By keeping up 
one’s side of the contract, one can do 
much to promote the sustaining of the 
other side, and by saturating one’s 
own performance with tact — that 
great but poorly recognized virtue, 
one can vastly increase the effective- 
ness of the performance. “Stick it 
out!” is the homely advice of the best 
experience, and it has been fruitful 
advice. ; 

Vastly more happiness has been 
attained, and more good citizens 
reared, by couples who have had 
to try hard to make the best of each other, than by 
those running off after new ties. The new ties gener- 
ally offer no better promise than the old ones, es- 
pecially as they are weighted with infidelity to the 
old ones. How many wise and honest people have 
choked off alien passion, lived up to their contracts, 
and found their best estate in doing so! And what is 
perhaps of more importance than the individual’s 
happiness, they have set the worthiest example to 
the. community. | 

In this case, there are but two things for the saint 
to do — divorce her or take her back: if she won’t 


‘come, entirely, or if he doesn’t want her back, en- 


tirely, divorce her. The saint does not feel adequate 
to his complex responsibilities and, on the whole, 
would be unconsciously glad to be relieved of them, 
especially as the process of relief contains so much 
that looks like broadmindedness and generosity, 
though it is at best those great qualities over- 
strained and misapplied. And what security has the 
ingenuous soul that the model home he proposes to 
establish for his daughter will stay put — that if 
another cave man should come along with even 
crinklier hair and broader shoulders, the amazon 
wouldn’t run away with him? 
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Paul von Beneckendorff und von Hindenburg 
By T. H. Thomas 


INDENBURG, in the long run, has 
H achieved the greatest personal success of 
all the figures brought forward by the war. 
Among them are to be found far greater men than 
he: statesmen who proved far wiser leaders, and 
at least two generals who proved their superiority 
over him by the most convincing of arguments — 
the trial by battle. But no one of these ever came to 
be a great national hero in the same degree: a 
personification of the nation’s spirit in the war. 
Foch, at the height of his glory, could never have 
been elected President of the republic. No one of 
them has enjoyed so long a period of unchallenged 
popular favor. At the very outset of the war, 
Hindenburg became the military hero of the whole 
German people; from that time forward the glamour 
of his name steadily increased until it brought him 
to a position of supreme power over both the army 
and the state. Even the disillusionment of defeat and 
disaster did not destroy this sentiment of loyalty and 
confidence on the part of his countrymen; although 
dimmed for a time, it has survived the years of 
disappointment and bitter reckoning which have 
retired from the scene every other war-time leader, 
and now has proved its full strength for the first 
time by raising Hindenburg — before the eyes of an 
astonished world — to the highest position in the 
imperial republic. 

A record such as this is no small achievement, 
and the time has come to ask whether we have 
judged correctly the man who has achieved it. In 
the eyes of the world, Hindenburg is a plain, blunt 
soldier: a stout and simple personality, with few 
brains but plenty of character, little personal ambi- 
-tion and a babelike innocence of all the wiles of 
politics. The old conviction that he was a soldier and 
not a politician has now led the German voter into 
making him President; and a disappointed and dis- 
gruntled world reassures itself by proclaiming again 
the comforting war-time notion that Hindenburg, 
after all, is a mere figurehead. Whether right or 
wrong, it is not obvious from past experience why 
the idea should be so reassuring. 


OTHING in his record or character justifies the 

view that Hindenburgisa figurehead. Whether 
true or false, the view itself is an inference from the 
obvious contrast between himself and Ludendorff. 
The latter was beyond doubt the brains and the 
driving force of these Teutonic “heavenly twins,” 
and from this it is inferred somewhat hastily that 
the other was brainless and inert. Ludendorff him- 
self accepts this interpretation and narrates their 


exploits in the first person singular. Hindenburg 
modestly suggests a truer estimate when he points 
out that their association exemplified the normal 
relations between a chief of staff, who does the work, 
and the commanding officer, “who has the responsi- 
bility.” He gave, moreover, a convincing proof that 
to him this phrase was no mere paper formula, for 
in the day of their common disaster, Hindenburg 
stayed at his post to face the consequences, while the 
brilliant and brainy Ludendorff skipped the country. 
Without Ludendorff, Hindenburg would never have 
reached the top; but it was only by having Hinden- 
burg over him that Ludendorff rose to be something 
more than a quarrelsome staff officer. It is impossible 
by a mere process of dissecting analysis to assign 
each of them his relative share of the credit, and the 
effort to do so leads to a wholly artificial distinction 
in what was, in fact, a single réle. The essential 
point is clear and certain: the two men worked 
together in what Hindenburg terms “the harmony 
of our military and political convictions” toward a 
single end and by a common method. Everything 
they accomplished was a joint achievement, and 
they must share alike the blame or credit. The 
proper course is to follow the example of English 
military writers and refer to them as Hindenburg- 
Ludendorff, a joint personality. 


T may be noted, moreover, that Hindenburg has 
done very well by himself in these later days 
without his comrade’s assistance. It should be 
recalled, also, that he had achieved a successful 
military career by his own efforts before Ludendorff 
was ever invented. The son of a Prussian lieutenant 
of no influential family connection, Hindenburg won 
a commission in a crack guard regiment and made 
his way into the general staff, where he served under 
such distinguished officers as von Waldersee, Verdy 
du Vernois, and von Schlieffen, and finally retired in 
IgII after six years in command of an army corps. 
His training in the staff and in his later commands 
was an adequate preparation for the greater task to 
follow, and he left behind him in the army the 
reputation of an expert in the strategical possibili- 
ties of the Prussian frontier. It was this reputation 
which gave him his opportunity in 1914; and no one 
has ever suggested that without Ludendorff he 
would not have won the victory of Tannenberg 
which was the basis of his fortunes. 

He was certainly not indebted to Ludendorff for 
victory in the period which followed, since he had 
no victory. With Ludendorff now at his elbow, 
he was badly defeated (Continued on page 568) 
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Before declaring that Field Marshal von Hindenburg’s election to the 
presidency is a militaristic gesture on the part of Germany, it is well to look 
into the history of other republics. Our own first President was a military 
hero, and among the thirty that we have had in all, seven —Washington, 
Jackson, William Henry Harrison, Taylor, Grant, Garfield, and Benjamin 
Harrison — have been generals, while others, like McKinley and Roosevelt 
held lesser ranks in the Army. 
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Andrew Jackson, seventh 
President of the United States, 
was a general of the Army dur- 
ing the War of 1812. He won 
the greatest land success of the 
war when he frustrated the 
British attempt to take New 
Orleans. This, together with 
his subsequent brilliant cam- 
paigns against the Indians, 
which won him popularity with 
the frontier people, gave him 
national fame. Prior to his mil- 
itary career, he had already 
entered the political field, hav- 
ing twice been elected to the 


William Henry Harrison, ninth President of the United States, 
was, next to Jackson, the most popular military figure after the 
War of 1812. He was elected on the campaign cry of “Tippe- 
canoe and Tyler too,” referring to a battle against the Indians 
in 1811 when Harrison broke the power of the red men in the 
Northwest through a decisive engagement at Tippecanoe. 
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United States Senate. Each 
time he tired of this position 
and resigned. It was said of 
him that he stuck to nothing 
but his military career. He had 
not thought of running for 
President, and was drawn into 
the campaign rather against 
his will. A man of action, 
rather than a thinker, risen 
from the ranks to be a general, 
he appealed to the spirit of the 
times, and was elected and re- 
elected, one of the few military 
heroes to retain his popularity 
through a political career. 





Zachary Taylor, twelfth President of the United States, ac- 
quired his military glory in the war with Mexico, where he 
pushed his campaign to a victorious finish. His mature years 
had been passed in military service; when he was suggested 
as Presidential candidate, he was not sure with which party to 
ally himself. He joined the Whigs and was elected President. 
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Ulysses S. Grant, eighteenth President ot the 
United States, fought in the war with Mexico 
under General Taylor. When the Civil War broke 
out, he recruited a regiment and joined the Fed- 
eral Army. Once, when others were criticizing 
General Grant to Lincoln, he said, “I can’t spare 
Grant. He fights.” The very qualities which 
made Grant so successful as a soldier — his firm- 
ness and brusqueness in the Army — made him 
difficult to deal with in office, where he was often 
obstinate and tactless. 





“Little Ben”’ 


Benjamin Harrison, twenty-third President of 
the United States, was a lawyer before the Civil 
War. During the war he was asked to recruit a 
regiment, but he was not one to recruit others and 
stay at home himself, so he led the regiment he re- 
cruited, and studied military tactics in the best of 
schools -— the battlefield. As a soldier he was a 
marked success, and earned his promotion to 
brigadier general for gallantry in action. His 
administration was marked by no particularly 
outstanding events. 


General Obregén is only one of a gong list of 
Mexican, Cuban, and South American generals 
who have been elected, or have had themselves 
elected, president. A turbulent country turns to 
the man with the force of the army behind him to 
rule with the mailed fist and keep the peace. 

















‘‘ Unconditional Surrender Grant”’ 
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MacMahon had little 
time to study politics, as 
most of his life was spent on 
the battlefield. His knowl- 
edge of foreign countries 
was picked up by fighting 
in them. In the war with 
Austria, he distinguished 
himself in the battles of 
Magenta and _ Solferino. 











Marie Edmé Patrice Maurice de MacMahon, Duke of 
Magenta, Marshal of France, and second President of the 
Third Republic. 
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Soon after the War of 1870, 
he was elected President, 
and carried his battles into 
politics, governing storm- 
ily, and being several 
times accused of favoring 
the Imperialists and seek- 
ing to remain in power. 
Public opinion forced his 
resignation in 1879. 


Von Hindenburg is the first President of the German Republic to be elected by the direct vote of the 
people, to whom he became a hero through his sweeping victories in the early days of the Great War. This 
picture shows the wooden statue erected to him during the war and destroyed in the early days of Germany’s 

defeat and reaction against militarism. 
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ward. Hippsley had never felt so confound- 

edly — well, unequal to things. The tropics 
turned queer tricks on a man and no mistake. If any- 
one had told him, when he left the little town down 
there by the Caribbean, that before sundown he 
would have to eat his pride and throw himself on the 
mercy of the most despised individual on the island 
—the outcast, the German pariah —he would 
have laughed in the person’s face. Yes, by heaven, 
he would have wagered his Colonial comniission 
that such a thing couldn’t be. Yet here it was. 

As the engineer stood in the mountain-side com- 
pound waiting for the German to appear from the 
house, — dashed if he’d call to the beggar; he knew 
well enough he was there, — he went hot and dizzy 
with resentment for the hundredth time. He hated 
the whole business, hated the tropics, hated, most 
of all, the quivering lump of horseflesh that had 
got him into this squeeze. The beast that now 
stood, heaving and groggy, beside him had cracked 
under the relentless climb, gone “pfutt” an hour 
before, over on the main trace. To leave him night- 
long in the torrential showers was a risky gamble 
with the brute’s life. And the only refuge at this 
altitude was the lime estate of the German — 
Hobson’s choice, and a galling one. 

The Boche appeared at last. He stepped out of the 
house on to the veranda, paused uncertainly, then 
came down from his quarter-deck, his dirty khaki 
trousers flopping around his long legs, and his shirt 
tail swinging free. As he came closer, Hippsley saw 
that it was the shirt of an old pajama suit, and he 
made a mental note. The man was slipping. Men 
usually went to pieces clothes first. Ten years ago 
now — in 1914, to be exact — the rest of the island, 
all Britishers, had sent him to Coventry. Yes, his 
exile was telling. 


A var that’s what it was, dashed awk- 


IPPSLEY vowed he would be as civil as he 

could. He would have snubbed him in Roseau. 
In fact, he did snub him — the only time the town 
had seen him in the last three years. It was most 
embarrassing. | 

“Good afternoon,” said Hippsley pleasantly — 
and hated himself for a hypocrite. 

The German merely nodded, smiling faintly, 
and looked over the horse with his calm, china-blue 
eyes. His turn to snub. He’d rub it in, right enough. 
Well, let him. Let him do anything, as long as he 
hadn’t sunk below the code of the bush. He needn’t 
take a man into his house; that was a matter 
of choice. But a fresh horse to carry one on to 


The Tropics Do Queer Things 


By Perceval Reniers 


. didn’t need anything. 








some other roof — even one’s enemy expected that. 

The German called a black boy and gave instruc- 
tions, in patois, for the care of the horse. Turning, 
he regarded Hippsley in contemplative silence for a 
moment, then, in quite perfect English, he said, 
“Come in, won’t you? A grog will brace you up.” 
He swung on his heel and walked toward the house. 

The black was leading the horse away and Hipps- 
ley stood alone in the compound. Damn the fellow. 
He needn’t waste time with this peremptory sort of 
politeness. Why didn’t he lash out with his hatred 
of the English and let Hippsley return his fire? 
It would have been a relief — better than following 
on to the house like a tame dog. 


HE German’s voice rang through the long, low 
building. “‘Torma! Torma! Bring the rum!” 
What a boom he had! 

From the gallery, which ran around three sides 
of the house, Hippsley caught his first glimpse of the 
view. It made him a little dizzy. The sea, sparkling 
with millions of diamond points under the late 
afternoon sun, seemed miles below. Gad, what an 
eerie! People said that he had flashed messages to 
enemy ships, though it had never been proved. 

“Here, sit in this chair and look at my view. You 
must be tired.” The German pushed a deep wicker 
chair toward him and smiled politely. Hypocrite! 
“The rum will be here in a minute.” 

Hippsley shot him a glance that made it plain 
he accepted things only from force of circum- 
stance. It was never in his nature to be double- 
faced. Still, the chair felt good. His back and legs 
ached wretchedly. 

The native girl brought the drinks and set them 
on a table near his chair. So this was the German’s 
“‘squaw,” his cook, nurse, and companion. The 
story was that she was jealous of her Boche. They 
had got many a good laugh out of that at the club. 
Well, he was welcome to her. She looked sallow 
and her cheek bones were set high and wide. Carib 
blood, likely, mixed with French and nigger. Usu- 
ally vindictive, that breed. 

The rum was good, but the German’s repeated 
“Help yourself” was pure gall. He was rubbing it 
in with his hospitality. He even became solicitous. 
How about a change? Some dry socks? The path 
over from the main trace was kept muddy by the 
constant rains. — Hippsley wanted to laugh. How 
could the fellow be so thick as to think he would 
wear his clothes next his skin? Teutonic obtuse- 
ness. He’d risk pneumonia first.— Thanks, he 
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“Well, you’ll want to wash up, anyhow. Torma 
will have our supper ready in half an hour. I eat 
just after sundown.” 


IS steady, light blue gaze never left Hippsley 

for a moment. It put him on guard. There was 

something besides bad taste in this meticulous 
hospitality, something suspicious, fishy. 

“No, no.” Hippsley got painfully to his feet. 
“T—I thought —if you’d let me have a fresh 
horse, I’d get along over to the windward side. 
There'll be a moon tonight, and I’ll send the horse 
back by a boy tomorrow.” 

The German rose, too, his face set, the smile gone. 
He stepped to the gallery railing and looked west- 
ward to the sun, just dropping behind a bank of 
purple cloud lined with brilliant pink. He spoke 
evenly, without turning around. “I’m sorry. I’ve 
only two horses. One of them nobody can manage 
but myself and the other has — gone lame.” 

So! The German wasn’t going to let him have a 
horse. What was he up to, anyhow? Did he want 
to keep him there? It looked like it. Hippsley had 
always been proud of his ability to take care of 
himself, but somehow his uneasiness now amounted 
to a physical twitching. The Boche was so smooth. 
Hippsley thought of setting out on foot, but of 
course that was impractical. The pounding showers 
in the blackness, the slippery paths, sheer drops of 
thousands of feet — no, even the natives balked 
at traveling on foot in the night. 

“You’d better stay.” The German turned slowly 
around. “Torma will give you everything you need. 
Torma!” 

The girl appeared at the door before Hippsley 
could swing around. She’d been listening, the vixen. 

“Show the gentleman the guest room. Get hot 
water.’ She led the way down the gallery to the 
last door. Hippsley hesitated. His eyes searched 
for his helmet. Against all reason, he wanted to bolt. 
A sudden shower hit the corrugated-iron roof with an 
impact that sent a tremor through the house. God, 
what a country! It was always beating you, somehow. 
He shrugged his shoulders and followed the girl. 
Guest room! What did the fellow want with a guest 
room when he never had any guests? It struck 
Hippsley’s funny bone. He chuckled — and 
felt better. 

Supper under the smoky light from the swinging 
oil lamp was a distasteful affair for Hippsley. An 
army of moths came in through the open windows, 
fluttered around the ill-smelling lamp, and fell 
into the food. Bats darted in from the blackness, 
circled crazily, and swooped out again. In the rear 
of the house he heard the shuffling bare feet of the 
blacks, and sibilant whispers. What a rum life! 
You had to be a phlegmatic German to stand it, 
year in, year out. And he felt the watchful eye of 
the phlegmatic German on him during the entire 


meal, as the man tried to draw him into one channel 
of conversation after the other. 

But Hippsley was on his guard. He knew the 
reputation of the German for worming things out 
of people. The island had responded entirely too 
freely to his affable cunning before the war. Moral, 
there had not been a word passed since. Hippsley 
willed himself to silence, willed it hard. 

Just now the German was telling him about his 
collection of moths. Hippsley didn’t suppose moths 
were a dangerous subject, but then you could never 
tell with a Boche. After all, he was a part of the 
Colonial Government, a cog in the British Empire. 
If he couldn’t keep his counsel on moths, how could 
he be trusted with bigger things? Was he interested 
in moths? Would he like to see the collection after 
supper? No? Oh. 

He tried billiards. Did Hippsley play much? 
Some? But of course everyone played at the club. 
Steddon won the recent tournament, he heard. 
Steddon was the life of the club, wasn’t he? Hippsley 
really hadn’t noticed. He thought it was none of 
the German’s business who was the life of the club, 
nor what went on there. Deuced bad taste, his 
talking about the club. 

“I won several tournaments at the club before I 
— before the war. I learned the game at engineering 
school in Liverpool; played on the team of the 
Union Club. Perhaps you know it, McCandless 
School, or maybe” — eagerly — “‘maybe you went 
there yourself!” 


IPPSLEY tried not to show it, but he was 
stunned. His school and his club! By gad, it 
took the wind out of you, a thing like that. Was the 
man really an alumnus of McCandless? Had he been 
a member of the Union Club — dis club? A Ger- 
man! It wasn’t believable. It was just a lie, a trick 
to get Hippsley to claim club brotherhood with 
him. Even if it were true, that he simply could not 
do. Hastily, he denied both school and club. “I 
know nothing about McCandless but the name.” 

He couldn’t eat any more. It made him almost 
ill to be tricked into treason like that. More than 
ever, he hated the man who had done it. 

After supper, Hippsley sensed a sort of despera- 
tion in the way the German tried to get him to 
talk. There was a new book on cane-sugar machinery. 
Perhaps Hippsley, being an engineer — ? Hippsley 
wasn’t interested in cane-sugar machinery. Oh, 
well, what did he think of the administrator’s 
scheme for tearing down the old fort? Ah, they’d 
had many a jolly card game there in the old days. 
Did they play in the commandant’s room now? 
Hippsley really didn’t know. Blessed if the Boche 
wasn’t trying to get information about the fort! 

The German became pressing, insistent. Would 
Hippsley like to have a game of cards — “Russian 
Bank,” say? Hippsley (Continued opp. page 568) 
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Stravinsky — Russian of the Russians 


wangler raised his baton over the 

New York Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, and a torrent of sound surged through 
the auditorium like a swift, strange, sharp- 
curving river. The season before, Pierre 
Monteaux, with his Boston Symphony, 
startled Americans with Igor Stravinsky’s 
“Le Sacre du Printemps,” and with Firt- 
wangler’s interpretation, the debate was 
renewed. Many who left Carnegie Hall 
that evening said they had seen a clown 
wearing a distorted mask and a cloak of 
glaring hue. Others declared with equal 
conviction that a fearless god had stormed 
across the horizon. 

Since then, Stravinsky — the little man 
with the melancholy face — has returned 
to the Continent, leaving behind him par- 
tisan groups heatedly discussing broken 
rhythms, analyzing juxtaposition and 
superposition of keys, puzzling over the 
significance of block chords, and thereby 
hoping to build up an estimate of the 
Russian’s value as a creative musician. 

But what of Stravinsky two hundred 
years from now, when his orchestration 
will seem just a little old, his effects rather 
routine? Will he offer the usual scientific 
interest of an explorer, or will he have 
something for the eternally unappeased 
hunger of that restless, eager thing called 
the “soul.” Sweeping the memory back 
over the works he has already written, I 
should say that he cannot give it the 
loneliness and consolation Beethoven 
gives, nor can he sing to it with the sad- 
ness and wise hope of Tschaikowsky. But 
he can give it richness of color, of move- 
ment, and the great gift of laughing a 
little at itself. 


O~: brittle night, Wilhelm Fiirt- 


HE poetry of the “Rites of Spring” 

will be as authentic tomorrow as 
today. Form is of trifling importance. An 
artist has something to say. If he can say 
it in an ancient form, he does so. If not, 
he speaks, nevertheless, and a new form is 
born, but that is incidental. The thing of 
moment is the struggle for expression. 
And what Stravinsky has set out to say 
in the “Rites” overflows the very form he 
has chosen. It is primordial spring and 
the rugged sequences, the half-finished 
phrases, are not the result of a rebel 
setting out to shock a complacent world. 
Man, in terror of the threatening spaces 
dipping away from him, the insoluble 
scheme and his own blindness — these are 
not themes suited for flowing melodies. 
Yet, underneath all the hardness and 
jaggedness of the writing is the deep 
lyricism of the universe: the subtle sug- 
gestion of winds and trees. 


By Mitzi Kolisch 


Miss Kolisch, formerly music 
and dramatic critic of a Brooklyn, 
New York, daily, is at present 
assistant editor of the ‘‘Theatre 

Magazine.” 


TRAVINSKY is not a man who weeps 
with the world. He is a keen, intelli- 
gent observer, and although he is probably 
the most Russian of the contemporary 
Russian composers in his feeling for Slavic 
rhythms, folk music, and dance forms, he 
does not share the Russian sombreness of 
introspection, the intense sense of battling 
outward and upward. He understands but 
does not pity the fitful wants of mankind. 
His “Petrouschka” is ostensibly a 
ballet — a thing of bright tonal colors and 
sharp wit. There is the gay swing of the 
nurse’s dance, the satiric valse of the doll 





Icor STRAVINSKY 


and the Moor, and yet at the end, when 
the notes of the carnival are dead and the 
burlesque is over, there rises over the top 
of a deserted tent the ghost of a slain 
marionette pathetically pleading. In one 
incisive stroke Stravinsky has summed up 
the futile mimicries and sad gestures of 
human existence. He accomplished it 
with a sudden turn, ignoring the usual 
elaborate superstructures at the com- 
mand of the composer. There are no 
ornamental chords flying to an expected 
conclusion, but the height is achieved. 
There are many who complain that for 
years the insurgent pupil of Rimsky- 
Korsakov has not spoken a new word nor 
given a new sign. It is true that for a time 
Stravinsky has turned mathematician, 


that his mind has become too involved 
in the geometric problems of splitting 
rhythms and juggling orchestral devices. 
But it is scarcely just to say conclusively 
that he will not speak again with a new 
vigor and viewpoint. Perhaps he is only 
groping his way through a labyrinth to a 
fresh kingdom. Or perhaps, after all, he 
shall never find his way to the sun again. 

But New Yorkers will have at least 
another year of agitated discussion, for 
next season the Metropolitan will give 
“Le Chant Du Rossignol.” Up in his 
studio, facing a grimy elevator structure 
and an ugly poster blatant with reds and 
gasping blues, Serge Soudeikine, who 
painted the “Petrouschka” settings, is 
working on designs for the new produc- 
tion. He is painting golden dragons out- 
lined in black. 

The Andersen fairy tale is a simple and 
beautiful one. It will be diverting to watch 
the Metropolitan’s presentation of Stra- 
vinsky’s version of an exiled bird and a 
dying emperor. Who will sing the nightin- 
gale — Bori, Rethberg, Easton? It would 
be heartbreaking to see an ample-bosomed 
prima donna wabbling across the stage. 
Will she, as happened when “The Night- 
ingale” was produced in London, step 
forward and, in accepted Italian style, 
take her bows. 


HERE are many opportunities for 

the Stravinsky twists of humor in 
this tale and he misses none. There is a 
funny little strain when the mechanical 
nightingale chants and there is a droll 
March Chinoise. In the first act the music 
comically depicts the couriers, sent by the 
Chinese Emperor to find the nightingale, 
growing confused and mistaking the low- 
ing of a cow and the croaking of frogs for 
the bird’s glamorous song. 

Despite Stravinsky’s opinion that music 
need not be emotional and that melody is 
an antique, there is, none the less, a great 
singing quality in “The Nightingale” — a 
lyric quality, certainly not in the manner 
of Schubert or Wagner, but something of 
that mysterious quality which is De- 
bussy’s. The road the Frenchman traveled 
when he went in search of music to clothe 
the image of Mélisande is not far removed 
from the one down which Stravinsky 
journeyed to give his nightingale power to 
sing Death back to its dim garden. And 
the musical story of Death relinquishing a 
sword and sceptre, and a fisherman singing 
a far, weird song will outlive modernism, 
futurism, and all the unavailing isms 
flashing for imperceptible moments across 
a world which chooses only according to a. 
needed beauty.. 
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Here and There 


With Chanticleer and Others 


Where Are the Whiskers of Yesteryear? 


s: I F men had continued to wear whisk- 


ers like the old-style Congressman 

or the Smith Brothers, women would 
never have dreamed of trying to look 
masculine.” So says Dr. Charles G. 
Shaw of New York University, a savant 
much perturbed by the increasing effem- 
inacy of men and correspondingly increas- 
ing masculinity of women. Men, he says, 
gave up their natural heritage, their 
unique ability to make their faces look 
like the pictures of some wild, fur-bearing 
animal, out of a desire to “look like 
ladies.” The poor fellows wanted to be 
beautiful. “The barber shop became a 
beauty parlor. . . . This is no longer the 
age of John L. Sullivan, but Rudolph 
Valentino.” It is possible, the Professor 
darkly asserts, that nature may be work- 
ing on society to produce a third sex. One 
hopes not. Life is sufficiently complicated 
as it Is. 

* * * * * 

A similarly gloomy view of whiskers in 
relation to life is taken by Mr. Arthur 
Ponsonby in “A Plea for Bushy Whisk- 
ers” in a recent issue of the Empire Review. 
He paints a vivid picture of the virile 
major of the Nineteenth Century, luxu- 
riantly whiskered, against whose advances 
women were obliged to incase themselves 
in metal crinolines, cages, and wire en- 
tanglements. The mere sight of an ankle 
transformed him into incandescence. Alas, 
the reaping of his whiskers —like the bob- 
bing of Samson’s locks — reduced him to 
indifference. Women resorted to exposure; 
in the yardage of their clothes they fol- 
lowed a steady diminuendo, and the hair- 
less young men continued to regard them 
with boredom if not aversion. It became 
necessary for woman to change her tactics, 
to assert a dominance over the unrespon- 
sive male. 

* * Ke *K * 

“In old days you would see a man come 
in to luncheon followed by a girl shy and 
demure. Today you will see the girl stride 
in with an air of mastery and assurance, 
her brimless bowler crushed over her eyes, 
a long cigarette-holder sticking out of her 
mouth, and behind her trots the little 
man.” 

* * kK * 

It is high time, thinks Mr. Ponsonby, 
that man should revert to his ancient 
superiority. He can do it, if he will. The 
method is simple, and yet doubts arise in 
the minds of some observers. “I have a 
misgiving about some of the young men 
of today growing bushy whiskers. I ask 
myself, can they?” 


These are deep thoughts and profound 
searchings. Too profound, it seems to me, 
in seeking after motives and effects. 
Whiskers went, not because men wanted 
to look effeminately beautiful, but for 
other good and sufficient reasons. A book 
might be written, like Dr. Huntington’s 
“The Influence of Climate on Civiliza- 
tion,” concerning the influence on na- 
tional life of a change in diet. Whiskers 
were very well until the introduction of 
thick soups, spaghetti, omelets, and other 
foreign delicacies into the native cuisine. 
Coincidentally came the researches of 
Pasteur into the germ theory of disease. 
In the old days a great-hearted man 
might derive a certain satisfaction from 
regarding his beard as a kind of bird 
refuge. Nature lovers delighted in the 
meadow larks or field mice which nested 
there. Mr. Edward Lear records a typical 
case in his well-known lines: 


There was an Old Man with a beard, 
Who said, “It is just what I feared! 
Two Owls and a Hen 

Four Larks and a Wren, 

Have all built their nests in my beard! 


Even city dwellers in those hearty days 
could, as it were, enjoy the rus in urbe of 
harboring wild life at home. 


** * *K * 


Before, and even after Pasteur, the 
family physician, emerging from the room 
of a scarlet-fever or smallpox patient, was 
satisfied with the simple asepsis of brush- 
ing the germs from his coat with a whisk 
broom and running his fingers briskly 
through his beard. Gradually, however, 
society in general became inflicted with 
the phobia of the germ, the carriers or 
harborers of germs were looked on as 
public dangers, and the doom of whiskers 


was sealed. 
*x** * Kk * 


The whole theory of crinolines and 
whiskers, of feminine concealment and 
masculine florescence, as put forward by 
Mr. Ponsonby, is open to serious doubt. 
For one, I believe that women surrounded 
themselves with barbed wire, not to lead 
men on, but to keep them off. The human 
mind can with difficulty conceive that any 
pleasure lay in a kiss emanating from the 
dark recesses of a facial thicket. The 
heavy handicap which men assumed when 
they went bearded like the pard may 
naturally have made them keener to win 
ladies’ smiles. It was a hard task, and the 
ladies had all the best of the position. Life 
must have been a long laugh for them. 


One hazards the theory that the vapors, 
that feminine indisposition of the early 
Nineteenth Century, may have been 
caused by inward, swallowed, or inhibited 
laughter. Imagine the case of a young lady 
in crinoline, bustle, and all the other 
impedimenta, when a gentleman with a 
face like a Skye terrier hurled himself at 
her feet, placed his hand on his heart, and 
began sighing through the bushes. Short 
of laughing in his so-called face, there was 
nothing for the poor girl to do except to 
go off in a fit of the vapors. It must have 
been very bad for their health. 


* * * * * 


The astonishing thing, of course, is 
that in those days there was marriage 
and giving in marriage. If there had not 
been, presumably we would be worse off 


than we are. 
**x**k *K * 


Of course there are some men like my 
neighbor, Mr. Ernest Boyd, who look good, 
as you might say, in a beard. In fact, he 
looks so good, it’s wicked. But he is an 
exceptional man and his beard seems to fit 
his face. Most beards are misfits. 

Generally, when you meet a man you 
haven’t seen for a long while and his face 
is made up to represent a Lodge of the 
Owls, you say: 

“T thought you were a Protestant.” 

And he says, “I am. I am a Baptist.” * 

Then you say, “Well, why did the 
Klan tar and feather you?” 

And he says, “That is my new beard.” 

And then relations are strained for 
some time. 

* ke *K * 

It is true that male birds are clothed in 
more beautiful plumage than female birds. 
But were whiskers ever a beautiful plum- 
age? It is also true that wretched man 
tries constantly to improve his pitiable 
appearance. But does this imply effemi- 
nacy? Wigs, perukes, cherry-colored 
waistcoats, Mechlin lace ruffles, and red- 
heeled shoes — all these and other arti- 
fices men tried in the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries, but I do not recall 
that any general effeminacy prevailed. 
The removal of whiskers is merely a nega- 
tive act of self-adornment, the removing 
of a handicap, nothing more. Much 
positive construction remains to be done. 
The pantaloon and the bean-pot hat will 
have to go. No institution on earth stands 
in such need of reform as male clothes, 
but that is another and a sadder story. 





* A well-known Protestant sex. 
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Readers and Writers 


ISCUSSING “The New Bar- 
D barians,” by Wilbur C. Abbott, a 
couple of weeks ago, I suggested 
that Professor Abbott was seriously mis- 
led by his notion that heretical ideas in 
America can be identified with races 
which do not come of the same stock as 
those that first settled in this country. In 
other words, the current superstition 
among conservatives that a man named 
Rabinowitz or Leszczynski is likely to 
hold more subversive views than a man 
named Smith or Van Rensselaer is an 
optical illusion. There may be reasons 
why certain classes of immigrants should 
be restricted or excluded, but their pres- 
ence or absence in the United States will 
not affect the spread of heresies, of ideas, 
and of the general intellectual unrest and 
fermentation, which are the causes of 
the anxious speculations of conservative 
critics of American life. 

It is my contention that, had immigra- 
tion been restricted from the beginning, 
the same problems would have arisen, 
provided that the United States grew and 
developed as they have done, even if the 
non-Anglo-Saxon element were reduced 
to the sacrosanct proportion of one half of 
one per cent. It seems to me that the most 
effective criticism of American ideals 
comes, not from the unwanted brachyce- 
phalics, but from the long-established 
dolichocephalics. The owner and editor of 
the New York Nation certainly did not 
arrive here from Poland or Riga ten years 
ago, but that journal shows all the ear- 
marks of the racial affiliations which 
Professor Abbott regards as the fons et 
origo of reprehensible radicalism. Pro- 
fessor Pupin, a child of the unspeakable 
Balkans, on the other hand, reveals him- 
self in his biography, “From Immigrant 
to Inventor,” as the model of respectable 
citizenship, being surpassed only by the 
Dutch Edward Bok. 


ERHAPS the best concrete and com- 

prehensive illustration of the point 
which Professor Abbott ignores is furnished 
by a volume published in New York in 
1921. The title of that book was “Civili- 
zation in America: An Inquiry by Thirty 
Americans.” I do not know of any more 
serious indictment of all that American 
conservatism regards with pride and re- 
spect. The symposium covers almost 
every field .of activity from advertising 
and sport to art, science, and literature. 
In an appendix, three privileged foreigners 
were allowed to say their word, and you 
will find that they alone are unperturbed 
by what so mightily distresses and ex- 
asperates the thirty Americans. Who were 


By Ernest Boyd 


these thirty? Were they Jews, Socialists, 
Armenians, Russians, or citizens of such 
recent naturalization as to be regarded 
as not fully assimilated? No such simple 
escape from the dilemma is supplied. 

Apart from one anonymous chapter on 
the medical profession, described as the 
work of “an American physician,” the 
twenty-nine contributors were as follows: 
Conrad Aiken, Katharine Anthony, O. 
S. Beyer, Jr., Clarence Britten, Harold 
Chapman Brown, Zechariah Chafee, Jr., 
Frank M. Colby, Garet Garrett, Walton 
H. Hamilton, Frederic C. Howe, Alfred 
Booth Kuttner, Ring Lardner, Robert 
Morss Lovett, Robert H. Lowie, John 
Macy, H. L. Mencken, Lewis Mumford, 
George Jean Nathan, Walter Pach, Elsie 
Clews Parsons, Louis Raymond Reid, 
Geroid Tanqueray Robinson, J. Thorne 
Smith, Jr., George Soule, J. E. Spingarn, 
Deems Taylor, Hendrik Willem Van 
Loon, and the editor, Harold Stearns. I 
have listed all these names because the 
mere nomenclature seems to me to support 
my theory that America’s heretics are in 
the vast majority Nordic, Protestant, and 
white. This list does not read like the 
passenger list on the Leviathan or Beren- 
garia; it does not suggest a wine mer- 
chant’s circular. The only foreigner is 
Dutch, and the Jewish contributors — a 
mere handful — are all of old standing 
as American citizens. 


RE these gentlemen “new barbari- 
ans”? I doubt it. Harvard and Yale 
supplied many of them, and the editor 
is a New Englander with a Harvard 
education. How comes it, then, that they 
could set out systematically to voice 
precisely those heresies which are regarded 
in certain quarters as the mark of the 
undesirable alien, who is supposed to be 
undermining the American: home, the 
American Constitution, and the ideals 
upon which the republic was founded? 
Their earnestness defines them as Ameri- 
cans of just that spirit which provided 
Boston with a tea party and deprived 
Britain of a colony. They qualify to hear 
those “ancestral voices” which Dr. 
Stuart P. Sherman postulates as the con- 
dition precedent to true Americanism. 

If they had been aliens, glittering in a 
sinister array of polysyllables and He- 
braic gutturals, no such books would ever 
have come from them. The cowed, tamed, 
standardized, barbered, pressed, and 
Rotaried citizenry of America are just the 
people who cannot boast of ancestral 
voices and who think, like Bernard Shaw, 
that Stuart Sherman was a general who 
was killed during the Civil War. I should 


think that if timidity, conservatism, and 
orthodoxy are the desiderata for America, 
the most pliable material will be found 
among those whom the conservatives 
most criticize, the lesser tribes without 
the Nordic law. 


Y barber informs me that when he 
first landed in New York, wearing 
a mustache, a friend from his own village 
in central Europe declined to be seen with 
him in the street, on the ground that his 
decorated upper lip made them look “like 
foreigners.” I have never heard that it 
was a national pastime in Warsaw or 
Calabria to smash straw hats on Sep- 
tember 15, but when that grand old Amer- 
ican custom is celebrated in New York, 
the people arrested for not allowing me 
to wear the hat most suited to the fol- 
lowing six weeks of hot sunshine have 
names like Simonetti, Tarnowski, and 
Semenov. 

My deduction from such straws in the 
wind is that they are primitive signs of a 
doubtless laudable desire on the part of 
poor aliens to vindicate their American- 
ism. They are certainly not proofs of a 
wicked craving for hyphenation. They 
are acquired, not hereditary, character- 
istics. I suspect that if the United States 
were peopled by millions of Washingtons, 
Jeffersons, and Lincolns, straw hats might 
actually be worn according to the state 
of the weather, and not according to the 
dictates of the magnates in the hat in- 
dustry impelled by the urge for stand- 
ardization and better business. Moreover, 
I fear that this dreadful demonstration 
of individualism would be symptomatic 
of other heresies, just as the shaven lip 
and the felt hat during Indian summer are 
symptomatic of other submissions. The 
overdevelopment of the herd instinct is 
generally conceded to be the one dark 
spot on the sun of America’s greatness. 
How that is reconciled with the simul- 
taneous theory of the “new barbarians’ ’’. 
preaching revolt, I know not. The ten- 
dency to acquiesce is a fact, the thought 
of revolt is a memory — the ancestral 
voices, so to speak. 

i 


ROM all of which I conclude that if 

the “Americans of the better class”’ 
were entirely eliminated, then the country 
would offer superb material for the wiz- 
ards of Americanization, for the pro- 
moters of community spirit, and for “our 
national advertisers,” who produce that 
“group psychology” which Professor 
McDougall postulates in “The Inde- 
structible Union” as the basis of American 
nationalism. " 
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General Lee in English Eyes 


ROBERT E. LEE, THE SOLDIER. By 
Major General Sir Frederick Maurice. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co. $4.00. 


IR FREDERICK MAURICE has 
S added one more volume to the stead- 
ily accumulating literature on Gen- 
eral Lee. Every incident in his career, 
every trait in his character, every action 
— military and civil — has been so closely 


scrutinized and so carefully appraised that — 


the necessity for further investigation may 
not strike the layman as obvious. General 
Maurice’s contribution to a just consider- 
ation of General Lee’s achievements is, 
however, valuable for a variety of reasons. 

In the first place, his position as a for- 
eigner enables him to approach the subject 
uninfluenced by any of those prejudices 
or feelings from which few Americans are 
altogether free. Secondly, while many 
military critics of first-rate ability have 
studied Lee’s campaigns, General Maurice 
is the first man, thoroughly acquainted 
with the “inside history” of the World 
War, who has studied our Civil War in the 
light of the lessons of the greater struggle. 
This knowledge and experience give him 
an advantage greater than would appear 
at first. Earlier students of the Civil War 
had nothing with which to compare it, 
nothing vaguely comparable to the prob- 
lems of statesmanship, strategy, and even 
of tactics, by which to measure the ac- 
complishments of the chief actors in the 
American drama. The only important war 
following it, before the Great War, was the 
Franco-Prussian, a short, sharp struggle 
between two autocratic powers, utterly 
dissimilar in every way from the effort of 
peaceful democracies to create armies, 
make over their institutions, turn their 
energies into warfare, and carry on a series 
of protracted campaigns. 

In the World War such an effort was 
made by England and later by the United 
States. In the Civil War, two democratic 
governments carried on a bloody and ex- 
hausting combat for four years. Neither 
was organized for war. Both, in spite of 
their traditions and institutions, were 
forced by the logic of events into a modi- 
fication of the fiction that the civil execu- 
tive shall act as commander in chief of the 
Army and Navy, and both developed in 
the end that unity of command essential 
to a coherent grand strategy. In the 
North, the process of adaptation was 
more complete and successful than in the 
South. Lincoln had the great quality of 
learning by experience. After his and Hal- 
leck’s and Stanton’s unhappy attempts at 
strategy, after his series of disappoint- 
ments with incompetent commanders, he 


A Review by D. R. 


appointed Grant lieutenant general of the 
Army in March, 1864, and “placed the 
entire technical control of the war in his 
hands, with the solemn assurance that he 
would support him politically and with 
the whole military resources of the North. 
Thenceforward,” says General Maurice, 
“the conduct of the war by the North is 
. in my judgment, the best example in 
existence of the codrdination of political 
and military effort in a democracy.” 
He compares Grant’s stubborn and 
bloody wilderness campaign with the 
Allied attacks on the Somme in 1916, the 





GENERAL LEE 


“A greater commander than Wellington” 


shaken morale at home as the rolls of 
the casualties became known, the alarm of 
the politicians that the campaign was a 
disastrous failure. Lincoln, however, stuck 
by his man, “and so made victory possible 
in 1865. Had the Allies possessed the Lin- 
coln of 1864 in 1916, it is well within 
the bounds of possibility that they could 
have ended the war victoriously in the fol- 
lowing year.” 

Lee, in the South, was not as fortunate 
as Grant. A faulty system, by which 
Jefferson Davis did and did not function 
as commander in chief, hampered and 
handicapped his strategy. Undoubtedly, 
the improvised Confederate Government 
was less qualified than the Northern to 
endure the strain, and beyond any ques- 
tion, Jefferson Davis was a lesser man 
than Abraham Lincoln. 

General Maurice, possibly affected by 
the recent publication of Mr. Gamaliel 


Bradford’s “Lee, the American,’’ an- 
nounces that his book is an estimate of 
Lee, the soldier; but in spite of himself he 
cannot help dwelling on General Lee’s 
qualities of character and heart, to which 
he pays a noble and convincing tribute. 


IS discussion of Lee’s strategy is a 
remarkably clear exposition, based 
on knowledge of the terrain, the docu- 
ments, — official and unofficial, — his own 
training as a staff officer, and his experi- 
ence in the greatest of all wars. Nowhere 
have.I seen the campaign of 1862 de- 
scribed with such clarity and precision. 
Of this period he says that “Lee’s cam- 
paigns of 1862 are . . . supreme in con- 
ception, and have not been surpassed, as 
examples of strategy, by any other 
achievement of their kind by any other 
commander in history.” Lee’s strategy 
after the failure at Gettysburg was one of 
delay and defense, and his performance as 
masterly as it had been in offense. 
General Maurice ranks him, on the 
whole, as a greater commander than Wel- 
lington, his equal in all respects — except 
in firmness in directing subordinates — 
and his superior in what one might call 
strategic genius. As his mistakes, he lists 
the sending off of Stuart at the beginning 
of the Seven Days’, and again before 
Gettysburg, he criticizes the attack on 
Malvern Hill and considers Antietam an 
unnecessary battle; and he says that on 
two critical occasions Lee failed to control 
and direct Longstreet. “Of how many 
generals, who have commanded for three 
years in the field, is it possible to sum up 
the mistakes committed in so few words?” 
General Maurice finds that criticisms of 
Lee balance one another. Ropes found him 
rash, Grant described him as of a slow 
and cautious nature; “‘Stonewall Jackson 
said he was cautious, he ought to be. But 
he is not slow.” Whereas Longstreet said 
his defect was “headlong combativeness.”” 


O all of these and other critics Gen- 

eral Maurice gives a very definite 
answer and makes good, as it seems to me, 
his position. He shows Lee as apparently 
rash when offensive action offered hopes 
of great results, but always careful in his 
estimate of chances and provident in his 
preparations for defeat. This he demon- 
strates by time table, ruler, and map — 
the only method, beside the event, to 
justify apparent violations of sound stra- 
tegical doctrine. 

General Maurice’s book is not only 
valuable and informative. It is interesting, 
well written, and sympathetic — a tribute 
from one officer and gentleman to another. 
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New 


Dionysus in Doubt. By Edwin Arlington 
Robinson. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $1.75. 
HIS volume will not add appreciably 
to the already adequate recognition 
of Mr. Robinson as a poet of ideas and 
technique. The poem from which the 
volume takes its name is a rather labored 
diatribe on the blindness and folly of the 
poet’s native land. It contains a dozen 
epigrams, each one capable of being ex- 
panded into a first-rate editorial, but the 
sum total does not equal one line of poetry 
in any sense except that in which Martial’s 
epigrams are poetry: clipped, packed 
satire reduced to metrical form. Our laws 
are made 


Not seeing how large a neck it is 
That your beneficent severities 
Would humble and subdue — 

To moronize the million for the few. 


In our land 


There are too many who stand 
Erect and always amiable in error — 


We thank thee, judge, for this neat 
description of Mr. Bryan, 


Praising the obvious for the absolute. 
Our Jaws which are: 


Bad laws like blind pilots authorized 
To see not and to care not where they steer; 


and hence, these tears as one contem- 
plates Congress. 

All this is reasonably good satire, 
though crabbed and wordy in the saying 
— and that is all. The other poems in the 
volume show the virtue of compression 
and paragraphing, but there is no lyric 
emotion in the whole intellectualized 
volume of metrical prose. If this is Mr. 
Robinson’s poetic outlook, he had best 
write prose frankly and not bother with 
the mechanism of verse. 


** * * * 


Sea Horses. By Francis Brett Young. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


VERY marked advance on “ Wood- 

smoke,” the last novel which this 
reviewer has seen by Mr. Young, “Sea 
Horses,” in spite of its obvious and genu- 
ine excellencies, impresses the reader as 
almost more Conradian than Conrad. It 
is a good story; it has a splendidly con- 
vincing atmosphere and genuine, con- 
vincing characters; it is interesting as a 
good story should be interesting — one 
never knows which way the human stuff 
and which way the accident of circum- 
stance will jump. All this and more may 
be said in praise and appreciation. If we 


Books in Brief Review 


knew not Conrad we would throw cap in 
air and cheer. But the author has paral- 
leled the method and the material of a 
master and must abide the comparison. A 
splendid story, a fine piece of work, but 
one which strikes the reader as imitative 
— as much of the best work of Mr. McFee 
is imitative. 
** * * * 
Dominie’s Hope. By Amy McLaren. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00. 


WELL-TOLD story of pleasant 

people, with a good bit of plot to it; 
a background of Scotch mists, Scotch 
accents, Scotch history. The Scotch hate 
to write or talk about themselves, but will 
occasionally admit that they are the most 
romantic as well as the most intelligent 
people in the world. 


** * * * 


Burned Evidence. By Mrs. Wilson Wood- 
row. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2.00. 


T is no idle boast for the advertisement 
of this book to say that you will not 
put it down until it is finished. The plot 
is wound around a group of criminals, 
headed by “Fer de Lance,” a woman 
whose fertility of imagination can only be 
equaled by the author’s who invented her. 
Mrs. Wilson Woodrow has lived up to 
her reputation as a writer of good detec- 
tive stories. 
** * * * 


The Chase. By Mollie Panter-Downes. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$2.00. 


GIRL of seventeen has written a 

very good novel—for a girl of 
seventeen to write. She shows imagina- 
tion, vigor, and good style, and as long as 
her characters are no older than she is, 
handles them well. Toward the end of the 
book they outgrow her. 


ee ee *€ 


The Little Dark Man, and Other Russian 
Sketches. By Ernest Poole. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.00. 


HE ideal way for Russian stories to 

reach an American public. If they are 
written by a Russian and translated by a 
female American, the result is deplorable; 
that way madness lies. But if, as in this 
instance, Russian stories and folklore are 
told to an intelligent American author and 
are interpreted to his audience — not 
merely translated — they can be under- 
stood and realized. Readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT have seen one or two of 


these sketches and will appreciate their 
charm, sympathy, and understanding. 


* ee * * 


The Decline of Man. By Stanton A. Cob- 
lentz. New York: Minton, Balch & 
Co. $2.75. 


HE Brontosaurus and his fellows 

were certainly imposing animals, yet 
they disappeared from the face of the 
earth. Races flourish and pass away in the 
long, inarticulate reaches of geologic time. 
The author of this book finds the human 
race more senile than youthful; he finds 
that the same elements which have de- 
stroyed previous animal races are at work 
to destroy the race of men, accelerated 
perhaps by man’s more vigorous applica- 
tion of the principles of degeneration. 
Overspecialization, elevation of mediocri- 
ties and morons — a host of humanitarian 
gestures of which we are proud — con- 
tribute to the weakening and decay of the 
race. Only a loophole of hope is left in 
birth control, eugenics, and sweeping 
industrial, social, and political reform. 
The book is arresting and provocative. It 
is popular in presentation, so much so that 
the layman may question its scientific 
accuracy. It will have little or no effect, 
as the last thing that egotistical man wor- 
ries about is the human race in general. 


** ee & 


The Land of the Pharaobs. By Samuel 
Manning, LL.D. New York: Fleming 
H. Revell Co. $1.75. 


NEW edition, brought down to date 

with ample footnotes by Mr. James 
Baikie: a system which preserves the 
vivacity of the original text while correct- 
ing major and minor inaccuracies without 
interrupting the author, A first-rate book 
as an introduction to Egyptian study. 


** * * * 


Mexico in Revolution. By Charlotte Cam- 
eron. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co. $5.00. 


MILDLY interesting, running com- 

ment by an English lady on Mexico 
under the consulship of Obregén. The 
brutal inconsequence of the Latin-Ameri- 
can mind, the low standard of civic virtue, 
and the actual physical danger from 
bandits and revolutionists finally affected 
the author’s nerves, and she escaped to the 
United States, uttering as she entered 
Laredo, Texas, a thanksgiving as pro- 
found and heartfelt as is occasionally 
breathed by treasonable Americans on 
quitting their native shores for the free- 
dom of Europe.. 
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What the World Is Doing 


HE keynote of a quiet week is 
sounded from Washington, where 
White House observers report the 
President’s entire satisfaction with the 
paucity of news emanating 
from the national capital. 
The Congressional recess 
has left a lull in Washington activity. 
There is little to talk about, and President 
Coo.incE, for his part, is glad of it. 
The next few months, he ‘feels, during 
which no great issues hover on the horizon, 
should be given over to business expan- 
sion, and the dawn of an era of industrial 
prosperity, free from governmental inter- 
ference. Some observers see in the Presi- 
dent’s stand the beginning of a broad 
policy of keeping the Government out of 
business as much as possible, turning 
away from radical to more conserva- 
tive methods in dealing with trade and 
industry. 

Concrete evidence of the President’s 
policy is seen in the announcement of a 
modification in the rules of the Federal 
Trade Commission, whereby much of the 
former publicity connected 
with its endeavors in in- 
vestigating business interests is to be done 
away with. Much criticism of the Com- 
mission has arisen in the past on the 
grounds that in dealing with industries 
against which complaints have been 
made by competitors, publicity has been 
given to the charges before the corpora- 
tions had an opportunity to defend them- 
selves. Under the new order, many of 
these complaints will be settled without 
attendant publicity. 

Another change will soon be made in 
the legal personnel at the capital. James 
M. Beck, Solicitor-General, has tendered 
his resignation to President Coo.ipcE, 
to take effect as soon as his 
successor shall have been 
appointed and shall have 
qualified. Though Mr. Becx’s resignation 
came as no surprise, it was generally 
expected that he would remain in office 
until the end of the June term of the 
Supreme Court. He first expressed his 
desire to retire more than a year ago, 
giving as his reason the desire to return 
to his private practice in New York and 
Washington. He also desired to become 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James’s 
and was a candidate for appointment to 
the Supreme Court. He has been fifteen 
years in the Department of Justice. 

The Attorney-General of the United 
States, Joun G. SarcENT, speaking at 
the founders’ day exercises at Carnegie 
Institute on May 1, urged a program of 


“ Quiet on 
the Potomac” 


An Indication 


Mr. Beck 
resigns 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


education against war that 
will establish a world-wide 
understanding “too great and too sound 
to be broken down by national or im- 
perial covetousness.” He called attention 
to the huge cost of the war — approxi- 
mately $337,000,000,000 — and the loss 
of 13,000,000 men. “Is it any wonder that 
out of this world-wide horror is born a 
world-wide desire that some way be found 
to prevent its recurrence — to insure a 
permanent peace?” he asked. 

The sentiment for world peace has 


Peace 


(Keystone) 
Wi..iaM S. CULBERTSON 
Formerly vice chairman of the Tariff Commis- 


sion, he has been selected to succeed Peter A. 
Jay as Minister to Roumania 


received further impetus by the League of 
Nations Non-Partisan Association which 
presented to Secretary KELLOGG, on 
May 2, recommendations for 
American participation in 
movements leading toward 
this end. Maniey O. Hupson, pro- 
fessor of international law at Harvard 
University, was the speaker for the dele- 
gation. Prominent among the proposals 
were American adherence to the World 
Court; registration of American treaties 
with the secretariat of the League of 
Nations, permanent American member- 
ship on certain League committees, 
ratification of draft treaties vital to the 
United States, and participation in efforts 
to outlaw war. 

The International Council of Women, 
representing 42 countries and 36,000,- 
ooo members, met in Washington, May 4, 
in its seventh quinquennial gathering 


American 
Participation 





The Marchioness of Aber- 
deen and Temair, pres- 
ident of the organization, 
expressed the ideal of the women as being 
“to conquer the world through the spirit 
of love.” The meeting is being watched 
with more than usual interest by the 
public because of attacks which have 
been made upon the organization. Among 
them, the National Patriotic Council 
charges that members of the International 
Council of Women are identified with 
communistic and ultrapacifist programs, 
and asserts that the Council is a propa- 
ganda agency calculated to create senti- 
ment for drawing the United States into 
the League of Nations. While the Council 
is at present still under the fire of these 
attacks, discussion has been instituted on 
important international questions. So 
far, considerable business has been car- 
ried on in committee, and resolutions 
have been passed urging the adherence 
of all governments in the World Court and 
in the League of Nations. Gradual arms 
reduction is favored, looking finally to 
complete disarmament. Interestingly 
enough, the German delegates, did not 
support the League of Nations resolution, 
though the German Government has 
signified its desire to kecome a member 
in full standing. The general opinion of 
this position seemed to be that since 
Germany was not a member such ap- 
proval was not wise. The idea seemed to 
prevail with some that the purpose of the 
League was to carry out the Versailles 
Treaty. 

Another sort of world “peace” was 
discussed on May Day in the Metro- 
politan Opera House, New York City, 
when champions of the proletariat re- 
placed their traditional en- 
emies, the capitalists, in the 
boxes of the “diamond horseshoe.” The 
opera house, which seats some 3,200 
people, was packed with Reds who sang 
the “Internationale” and shouted for 
the overthrow of the capitalistic régime. 
Speakers promised that the proletariat 
would some day seize the Opera House 
and the White House. Copies of a May 
Day edition of the Daily Worker, organ 
of the Communist party in America, were 
distributed. Cartoons and text urged 
the workers and farmers of America to 
revolt. The managers of the Metropolitan 
made strenuous protests against the 
meeting, having rented the Opera House, 
they asserted, in the belief that a musical 
and educational program was to be held. 
The demonstration was the only one of 
any size to be held in this country on 
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May Day. In Paris, traditional scene of 
May Day outbreaks of workers, special 
police patrolled the streets, and aviators 
hovered over the city, but no uprising 
of the communists occurred. 

One memorial to the World War which 
will probably disappear next December 
is the Mixed Claims Commission, estab- 
lished three years ago to adjudicate 
.__ Claims of Americans against 

War Claims Germans and of re ee 
against the United States for damages 
growing out of the war. Out of the 12,500 
claims submitted to the Commission, 
7,735 have been settled to date. The 
total amount asked for was $1,503,454,- 
325. This figure includes the cost of the 
Army of Occupation, an item of $250,- 
000,000. So far, the Commission has 
awarded $93,846,054 with interest at 
five per cent. Officials are eager to com- 
plete the work before the Commission 
by December when Congress meets, with 
the expectation that alien property, held 
by this country as security for claims 
against Germany, may be promptly 
returned to its owners. Senator Borau 
introduced a bill into the last short 
session of Congress to this end, but no 
action was taken upon it. 

A council of war is being held in Hon- 
olulu. Behind closed doors, officers of the 
Black and the Blue fleets are presenting 
their cases to the chief umpires, Admiral 

. Coontz and Major General 
Council of Eines, Chief of Staff of the 
United States Army. Eight 

hundred officials are assembled in the 
largest gathering of Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps officials ever held for the 
technical discussion of a war problem. 
From the council is expected to come 
valuable information, not only concerning 
the defense of our island possessions, 
Hawaii, but also upon the effectiveness 
of our battle squadrons in storming 
fortifications and landing attacking forces. 

Meanwhile, another fleet, quiet, grim, 
determined, left New York on May 5. 
Thirty-five boats steamed out first, twelve 
more vessels sailed the following day, and 

“War” twenty-one ships are being 
held back to provide reén- 
forcements. No practice manceuvres in- 
terest these vessels of the United States 
Coast Guard. They are going into action, 
and their enemy is to be found on a fifty- 
mile front off the Atlantic Coast. The 
offensive marks the greatest attempt of 
the Federal Government to smash Rum 
Row. But this offensive action may mean 
the firing of few shots. The Coast Guard 
is not out to sink rum runners, — unless 
other methods fail, — and certainly it will 
not molest’ those “peaceful” traders 
anchored in the free waters off our shores. 
Under maritime law, these vessels have an 
inalienable right to post themselves out- 
side the limit for as long a period as they 
desire. But there is also no law to forbid 
Coast Guard picket boats and cutters 








(Keystone) 





The new French Cabinet photographed on the steps of the Elysée Palace. President Doumergue 
stands in front of the group 


from cruising about them and anchoring, 
if they wish, alongside. Thus, hopes R. Q. 
Merrick, Federal prohibition director for 
New York and New Jersey, an effective 
blocade will be established which will 
restrain small boats from purchasing 
liquor and landing it on our shores. Mr. 
Merrick estimates that liquor landing 
has been cut ninety per cent by the 
increased activities of the Coast Guard. 
The establishment of an effective blockade 
will keep the ships, not only from selling 
liquor to small craft, but will force them to 
abandon their positions eventually for 
lack of water and food. INDEPENDENT 
readers will remember the series of articles 
by Samuet Taytor Moore predicting 
the end of Rum Row when the Coast 
Guard should have perfected its equip- 
ment sufficiently to undertake a large 
offensive. Apparently, the present move- 
ment marks the beginning of the fulfill- 
ment of Mr. Moore’s prediction. 

The United States Navy is planning at 
present a series of undersea investigations 
which will carry on the same sort of 
research in the vicinity of the Panama 
Canal that the BEEBE ex- 
pedition is now doing in the 
Sargasso Sea. The U. S. S. 
Rainbow has been selected as a base for 
these investigations which will study 
water temperatures with a view to more 
exact forecasts of weather conditions and 
examine the agricultural and animal re- 
sources of the sea. Lieut. Commander 
Georce E. Branpt, aid to the hydrogra- 
pher and secretary to the advisory com- 
mittee on oceanography at Washington, 
announced the Navy’s plan at the exposi- 
tion of inventions held by the American 
Institute in New York City. 


Undersea 
Exploration 





A new world’s record for nonstop flights 
for seaplanes was hung up by the Navy 
*plane, PN-9, on May 2, when she re- 
mained in the air for twenty-eight hours 
bias and thirty-six minutes. Her 

pilots stated that she could 
have remained in the air much longer and 
only descended because the gasoline 
supply had been exhausted. The flight was 
made to test the capacity of the "plane for 
a flight from California to Honolulu, and 
was conducted over the Delaware River. 
The former record, made last July, was 
fourteen hours, fifty-three minutes and 
forty-four seconds. The PN-g is an all- 
metal plane. Her hull is constructed of 
duralumin, stronger than wood and about 
one third the weight of steel. She has a 
wing spread of seventy-two feet and is 
fifty feet long. She carries a crew of five 
men, together with 1,300 gallons of gaso- 
line and military supplies. 

Airplanes are to play a prominent part 
in completing the survey of the topogra- 
phy of the United States. Officials of the 
Geological Survey and the American: 

Engineering Council, in- 
a dorsed by Secretary Hoover, 
Y are behind the project. 
Legislation was obtained at the last 
session of Congress which authorizes ap- 
propriations over a period of twenty years 
to provide funds for completing the survey 
which has now been continued intermit- 
tently for forty-five years. Airplanes are 
to be used in photographing regions diffi- 
cult of access, and with this aid from 
modern science, it is hoped that fully 
three quarters of the remaining work may 
be completed within the next ten years. 
At present, only about forty-two per cent 
of the country has been adequately 
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surveyed. It is estimated that completion 
of the work will cost $50,000,000. 

Those indefatigable warriors, the Rif- 

fians, whose rebellion against their Spanish 
overlords caused Primo DE Rivera, mili- 
tary dictator of Spain, such concern last 
summer and fall, have ap- 
parently become embold- 
ened by their comparative 
success in Spanish Morocco. Late in April, 
a series of border skirmishes along the 
edge of the French zone gave promise that 
the Riffians might be planning a larger 
offensive, and now, it is said that ABD-EL- 
Krim has massed 20,000 tribesmen in an 
attack which has Fez as its objective. 
Marshal Lyautey, Governor of French 
Morocco, has not been caught napping. 
Immediately reports were received of the 
border disorders, he strengthened his out- 
posts by establishing positions in the rear 
and is fully prepared to take care of the 
incursions upon his territory. On May 3, 
he launched his counteroffensive, in three 
separate but codrdinated operations. The 
first of these established contact with the 
enemy and was victorious in a small en- 
gagement. The Riffians seem to be well sup- 
plied with artillery and ammunition, but 
they are no match for the seasoned French 
Colonial troops. Marshal Lyautey is him- 
self at the front in personal charge of the op- 
eration and indicates that the French will 
lose no time in putting down the revolt. 

France’s note regarding a_ nearer 
“front” is practically completed and will 
be dispatched to Germany within a few 

days, at the same time being 

— placed in the hands of the 

Allies. This is France’s reply 
to Germany’s proposal for a Rhineland 
peace compact with France, England, and 
Belgium. The note was framed by Aris- 
TIDE Briand, new Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, and is said to be concerned chiefly 
with the Eastern Frontier. Dr. STRESE- 
MANN, German Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, in his note to France, suggested 
arbitration on the question of the Eastern 
Frontier. M. Briann is said to wonder just 
what idea occupied Herr StRESEMANN’S 
attention when he considered the Eastern 
Frontier, and his note is believed to 
stipulate that all traced and fixed frontiers 
be accepted and placed outside the scope 
of arbitrage except in this one case, that 
territorial status should appear to be an 
imminent cause of conflict. The two ques- 
tions of greatest import are concerned 
with the so-called “Polish Corridor” and 
the Silesian frontier. M. Briann, inter- 
prets the New York Times correspondent, 
“is seeking, with the whole power of the 
League of Nations sentiment behind him, 
to prevent the Rhineland compact being 
made an excuse by Germany for wholesale 
revision of the peace treaty frontiers in the 
East. He is seeking to limit the possibilities 
of revision to those places where friction is 
such that there is danger of an outburst 
that would lead to war.” 


The Riff 
Again 


Germany, at present, seems to be 
occupied with troubles of her own. The 
Socialists launched a surprise attack 
upon President-elect von HINDENBURG 
on May 6, when they de- 
clared that in many cases 
there were glaring irregularities in the 
balloting and demanded that the election 
be declared nul’ and void. The Reichs- 
banner, Germany’s best-known Republi- 
can organization, numbering in its ranks 
hundreds of thousands of voters, has an- 
nounced that it will not join in welcoming 


Protest 





(International) 


Part of the most important monument ever 
found in Babylonia. Nannar, the moon god, is 
shown seated on his throne. It was found at 

Ur of the Chaldees.and dates from 2300 B.C. 


von HInDENBURG to Berlin. The electoral 
investigation committee has its work cut 
out for it in taking up the Socialist pro- 
test. The specific contentions are that the 
Monarchists resorted to intimidation tac- 
tics, particularly in the rural districts, and 
that ballots were transparent in many 
cases — an unlawful practice. The Reichs- 
banner has issued a manifesto explaining 
its refusal to take part in the inaugural 
ceremonies on May 12: “If the Reichs- 
banner should appear at the ceremony 
side by side with organizations of the 
Right, the impression would be aroused 
abroad that Monarchists and Republi- 
cans were united in acclaiming the aged 
Field Marshal.” 

Meanwhile, great plans for the inaug- 
ural are being perfected. It will take 
place regardless of the Socialists’ protest. 
The Field Marshal will enter Berlin 

Hoch!” through the famous Heer- 

strasse, leading direct to the 


Brandenburg Gate and the imperial castle. 
Von Hinpensurc will shun military 
trappings, and the ceremonies will rival 
those of President Coo.ipcE for simplicity. 





This is said to be a distinct disappoint- 
ment to members of the Right who had 
planned on a great display of pomp and 
ceremony. 

The arrival of the Prince or WALEs in 
Cape Town, Union of South Africa, has 
been greeted by a tremendous ovation. 
Before his departure into the interior, he 

._,,,attended a private dinner 
ence “given in Pa Parliament 
building where he endeared himself to 
the gathering by delivering a part of his 
speech in the Dutch vernacular. Shouts 
of “Oons Prins” greeted this gesture of 
affection for the Boers. 

In London, on May 4, Atanson B. 
Hovcuton, the.new American Ambassa- 
dor to the Court of St. James’s, spoke at 
a dinner given by the Pilgrim Society. 

____ It was his first public wel- 
Mr. Houghton -ome to Great Britain and 
many notables were assembled to meet 
him, among them the Duke of York, who 
represented the King, STANLEY Batpwin, 
Prime Minister, and Ramsay MacDon- 
ALD, Mr. Batpwin’s predecessor as head 
of the British Government. Mr. Houcu- 
Ton’s remarks were brief and direct. He 
promised the aid of America to Europe if 
Europe makes plain that it is launched 
upon a policy of peaceful upbuilding. The 
American people “are asking them- 
selves,” he said, “if that time has in fact 
arrived. And that question they cannot 
today answer. The answer must be given 
to them. It must come from the peoples 
of Europe, who alone can make the 
decision.” 

France has objected before the inter- 
national conference on the control of the 
trade in arms and munitions against con- 
sideration of the disarmament question 

before the security issue is 
Se finally settled. It i not the 
number of arms and ammunition on hand 
which give nations the potentialities for 
war, France’s delegate asserted, but the 
industrial forces capable of creating war 
materials. Should the present conference 
be successful, he stated, another would be 
necessary to regulate the private manu- 
facture of arms. Many of the smaller 
nations represented at the conference 
have opposed the draft convention now 
before the delegates. Roumania and Po- 
land fear the spectre of Russia; some others 
believe that the convention violates the 
“sovereign right of revolution.” So far, 
little headway in the discussions has 
been made. 

The Caucasus are living up to their 
reputation as a health retreat. Trotski 
has returned, fully recuperated, and his 
hated rival Zinovieff has followed his ex- 
ample and has departed, os- 
tensibly for his health, to the 
Caucasus. Russia is laughing, 
for although Trotski receives, upon his 
arrival, no official welcome, his return to 
Moscow seems to be an indication of his 
return to power and wealth. 


Trotski 
Returns 
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OT since the dramatic events of 
N midsummer, 1914, has there oc- 
curred such a series of stirring 
developments, deeply significant to inter- 
national finance, as in the past few weeks. 
The Herriot ministry in France has come 
to grief over its stand in favor of a capital 
levy, in which it had the backing of a 
strong socialist wing. Germany has defi- 
nitely turned its back upon the Com- 
munist party, administering a crushing 
defeat to the socialists at the elections last 
month. Great Britain has squarely re- 
jected the arguments of the Keynes school 
in favor of a managed currency as distinct 
from a gold standard, a school which at 
one time had considerable support from 
some of the leading bankers of England, 
although lukewarm, be it noted, in all 
fairness. In each of the three leading na- 
tions of Europe, torn to shreds financially 
and economically during the war, where 
faith in the old and orthodox principles of 
political economy was at times sorely 
shaken, tlie insidious overtures of vendors 
of new economic nostrums have been cast 


aside. Europe is unmistakably recovering © 


its normal balance. 

France has not as yet surmounted her 
chief difficulty. Her basic problem is that 
of balancing her budget. Confident in her 
belief that Germany would be required to 
pay to the last farthing for all the destruc- 
tion wrought in northern France during 
the war, France made little effort to 
balance the budget in the first few years 
after the war: Sums expended for restora- 
tion work in excess of her national income 
were met by borrowing. The national debt, 
and particularly the proportion of short- 
term debt, increased heavily; her disap- 
pointment was bitterly keen when it was 
found that the settlement of the repara- 
tions against Germany was to be, not on 
the basis of payment for the damage done, 
but on the basis of what Germany was 
able to pay. 


INCE the Dawes-Young Plan was 
accepted, France, under Herriot, has 
faced this fact and endeavored to estab- 
. lish ways and means of balancing her 
budget. Technically, the Herriot ministry 
fell on the revelation that currency had 
been issued in excess of the legal limit, but 
from the standpoint of observers on this 
side, the impression is that Herriot was 
defeated on the issue of the proposed ten 
per cent capital levy, which was nothing 
more than a proposition of demanding 
that the capitalists should bear the bur- 
den. The new Finance Minister, M. Cail- 
laux, has indicated a policy of increasing 
income taxes and a rigid enforcement of 


Finance and the Peace of Europe 


By Donald Rea Hanson 


the laws against the export of capital as a 
means of solving the basic financial prob- 
lem. A scaling down of the franc may yet 
be one of the methods adopted, but, what- 
ever the means, it is absolutely clear that 
the people of France recognize what their 
problem is; and confidence is clearly gain- 
ing in this country that they will follow 
a sane and intelligent means of working 
it out. 

The first reaction to the election of 
Field Marshal von Hindenburg to the 
presidency of Germany in this country 
was one of apprehension lest it delay the 
progress of peace,in Europe, a course 
which was given its initial impulse in the 
acceptance of the Dawes Plan. Calmer 
consideration subsequently has indicated 





England’s return to the 
gold standard, Hindenburg’s 
election, and the financial 
crisis in France, are the 
most significant factors in 
the European situation. Eng- 
land’s decision paves the way 
for greater security, while the 
Field Marshal’s return to 
public life is hailed as an 
act of defiance. Mr. Hanson’s 
article discusses some of the 
aspects of the European scene. 














that the election of von Hindenburg had 
a far deeper significance, at least from the 
point of view of international finance. 
Since the war, Germany has been sub- 
stantially the buffer state between the 
Bolshevistic régime in Russia and the 
capitalistic order of organized society in 
western Europe. Surface indications, as 
manifested in the press, left considerable 
room for doubt as to the true strength of 
the Communist party in Germany, but 
the final tabulation of the poll in the 
German elections indicated that but one 
vote in every fifteen cast was for Thael- 
mann, the Communist candidate. 
Germany is rapidly regaining her footing 
industrially. The Government’s receipts 
exceeded expenditures by 658,000,000 
gold marks in the fiscal year ending 
March 31 last. Unemployment is on 
the wane — a tendency pointing in the di- 
rection of industrial peace — and except 
for the inability of her manufacturers to 
extend credit to their foreign customers, 
she would doubtless be making even 
greater progress toward regaining her 
position in world trade. Whatever disad- 
vantages this may portend for American 





industries, they are wholly outweighed by 
the disadvantages that might have been 
expected to accrue had Germany turned 
toward the Soviet form of government. 


INSTON CHURCHILL’S an- 

nouncement that the British Gov- 
ernment had decided to return to the gold 
standard completed this trinity of con- 
structive events in international finance. 
In his budget. speech, the British Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer indicated to an 
expectant world the precise method that 
would be adopted in carrying out this 
program. In conservative financial circles 
there never had been the slightest doubt 
that England would abandon the gold 
standard, but the persistency of the 
academic group which favored a managed 
currency — a process whereby the Bank 
of England would attempt to control 
movements of commodity prices by regu- 
lating the amount of currency in circula- 
tion — was sufficiently powerful to raise 
doubts in some quarters as to whether this 
plausible scheme would not be tried. 

In accomplishing this momentous un- 
dertaking, the British Government turned 
to J. P. Morgan and Company, the finan- 
cial ally in America which rendered no less 
important services during the war than 
Field Marshal Haig’s forces did at the 
front, and the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York. Credits to the extent of $100,- 
000,000 were obtained from one, and 
$200,000,000 from the other in order to 
assure the maintenance of the pound ster- 
ling at par until such time as complete 
stabilization had been effected and a free 
market for gold established. Some mis- 
understanding has arisen concerning these 
credits. They are not loans, as is some- 
times believed, but rather potential loans. 
They simply stand as a resource of the 
Bank of England and the British Govern- 
ment whenever they shall be required and 
then only as loans. 


HE mere fact that such a credit is 

available is sufficient of itself to 
protect the market, if the experience of the 
French loan of 1924 — which came to the 
rescue’ of a falling franc then —is any 
guide. Uncertainties which British manu- 
facturers and investors may have felt 
about dealings abroad have now been 
effectually removed. Trade can pursue its 
normal channels without fear of loss due 
to a fluctuating exchange rate, and inter- 
national finance can function effectively to 
the advantage of those people whose in- 
dustry has been starved from lack of 
capital. The final chapter in British war 
finance is now being recorded. 
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Letters to the Editor 





Crime and the Press 
Chicago. 
To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 


Dear Sir, — 

The most significant factor connected 
with the subject of crime and the news- 
papers was not sufficiently emphasized by 
Professor Haynes. He considered the desira- 
bility of publicity in regard to prosecution 
of criminals, but he barely touched upon 
the vital element of the character of the 
publicity. - 

The most significant thing connected 
with crime and the adnfinistration of 
criminal law at the present time is the 
general attitude of the public toward 
crime and administration of criminal law. 
The newspapers are powerful instruments 
in formulating and directing public opin- 


. Jon, and this is as true in the case of public 


opinion in regard to crime as in other af- 
fairs; it follows that the attitude of the 
newspapers toward crime will produce at 
least a tendency in popular attitude. 

As a result of observation, during the 
last three or four years, of the conduct of 
certain newspapers in such matters, it has 
become my judgment that the keynote of 
their attitude toward crime and the en- 
forcement of criminal law is one of flip- 
pancy. The tendency of most news writers 
seems to be to treat with levity all matters 
having anything to do with the commis- 
sion of crime and the proceedings in court 
for the enforcement of penalties for viola- 
tion of law. 

One metropolitan daily goes still fur- 
ther in this respect and makes a practice 
of holding officers up to ridicule by fre- 
quently, in headlines and text, referring 
to prohibition enforcement officers as 
““snoopers.” 

The publicity which should be given to 
these matters should be exactly the op- 
posite and calculated to produce exactly 
the opposite result. 

The attitude of the popular mind which 
it is desirable to produce, and the produc- 
tion of which should be the aim of all 
criminal law and criminal procedure and, 
therefore, of all publicity in respect there- 
to, is that crime is unprofitable, uninter- 
esting, sordid, degrading, and destructive 
— that it is negative, that it defeats and 
destroys. 

Instead of this, what do we have? For 
the most part, it seems, a group of callow 
youths, photographers, and sob sisters re- 
porting and picturing the current great 
criminal cases, emphasizing, playing up, 
laying stress upon every comical, humor- 
ous, sensational, or ridiculous phase which 
their vivid and lurid literary vision sees in 
the affair from start to finish. 

When a newspaper in its editorial col- 
umns talks about the need of respect for 
law and preaches law enforcement, and all 


that sort of thing, and in its news col- 
umns furnishes a continuous stream of 
so-called reporting of crime and criminal 
cases, treating them flippantly, that news- 
paper is more than inherently inconsist- 
ent — it is a false teacher, a wicked and 
pernicious influence. 
TuornTon M. Pratt. 


“More About Doughboy ” 
Chicago. 
To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

In your issue of March 21, Mr. Mat- 
thew Sullivan asks if any of your readers 
can give him the origin of the term 
“doughboy” in its present military sig- 
nificance. Here is a bit of etymology 
which I had from my father, an officer in 
the Union Army during the Civil War. 

One item in the rations issued to the 
troops was a sort of pudding known to the 
soldiers in the field as a “doughboy.” 
During the war, new uniforms were issued 
to the infantrymen having buttons (prob- 
ably by accident) which were, the men 
said, exactly the shape of the doughboy 
pudding. These buttons were worn by the 
infantrymen only; hence, soldiers in the 
infantry were dubbed “doughboys.” Un- 
til the World War, the nickname applied 
only to infantrymen, and at that time it 
became the vernacular term for all of 
Uncle Sam’s Army. 

JEANNETTE TOWNSEND. 





Paul von Beneckendorff 


und von Hindenburg 
(Continued from page 552) 


before Warsaw, barely escaped disaster 
at Lodz, and in all his subsequent under- 
takings in 1914-1915 was never once suc- 
cessful: von Francois, one of his army 
commanders, correctly describes them as 
“one long series of failure.” The Russian 
offensive of 1915, the greatest success of 
German arms in the war, was carried out 
by Falkenhayn on a plan which Hinden- 
burg-Ludendorff stubbornly opposed, and 
in which they played an unsuccessful part. 

But in the meantime, in spite of this low 
batting average, Hindenburg’s prestige as 








Correction 


Through an error, a word which changed 
the sense of the paragraph was omitted 
from Bishop Brown’s article, “My Faith 
— New and Old,” in the April 25 issue of 
THE INDEPENDENT. “ When I was a child,” 
the article reads, “I used to think of God 
as a sort of exaggerated man with a long, 
white beard. That God became _nonexis- 
tent as I grew up.” The Editors regret 
the omission of the italicized word, so 
important to a proper understanding of 
Bishop Brown’s creed, and are pleased to 
call attention to the error in this way. 


the victor of Tannenberg won him the 
command of the Eastern Front, and he 
stood out henceforth as the defender of the 
faith against the Slav hordes. With this 
added popularity, Hindenburg-Luden- 
dorff redoubled their opposition to Falk- 
enhayn, their commander in chief; and 
when the luck turned against Falkenhayn 
after Verdun, they were strong enough to 
turn him out and take his place. 

Properly speaking, the appointment of 
Hindenburg-Ludendorff to the supreme 
command was a political, rather than a 
military, selection. The central empires 
had reached the low point of their for- 
tunes, and the German Government was 
trembling in its shoes. Hindenburg offered 
the hope of a more fortunate strategy, but 
the certainty of political popularity. It 
proved, however, a change from King Log 
to King Stork. Falkenhayn, with all his 
faults, had accepted a war policy and war 
objectives within the possible limits of 
German resources. Hindenburg-Luden- 
dorff set out for a decisive victory and a 
one hundred per cent German peace; and 
with this end in view, they let strategy 
mark time and proceeded forthwith to 
gather into their own hands all the reins of 
political power. Whoever stood in their 
path was turned out of office; imperial 
chancellors, foreign secretaries, even mem- 
bers of the Kaiser’s military cabinet; 
while the Kaiser himself and his special 
train was shunted off to a distant side- 
track. They themselves dealt quietly with 
diplomats, party leaders, and Reichstag 
committees; and from their general head- 
quarters went out to the civil administra- 
tion instructions as to recruiting, labor, 
wages, war profits, food rationing, and 
even “measures for increasing the popu- 
lation.” Upon them rested the decision of 
the Government as to everything from 
peace proposals to submarine warfare: 
German statesmen submissively followed 
them into accepting war with America, 
into the annexation of Poland, and the 
refusal to give up Belgium. 

While all this went on, for more than a 


_ year, Hindenburg marked time on the 
Western Front; and at length, when he - 


had reduced the Government to a state of 
complete subordination to his own head- 
quarters, gathered every shred of civil and 
political authority into the hands of the 
high command, brought his trembling 
allies into complete submission, and con- 
scripted the last ounce of strength of an 
exhausted country, he appeared with 
Ludendorff before the Reichstag in secret 
session and promised “victory, complete 
and absolute victory in the field, before 
the autumn.” The price he put at a million 
German losses, although on reconsidera- 
tion he added an extra half million. The 
Reichstag gave him its blessing. 

Then, at last, having made all things 
ready, Hindenburg brought up his divi- 
sions and strode forth to battle — to the 
Kaiserschlacht, the battle of battles. 
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The Kaiserschlacht, it is true, did not 
come off quite according to schedule, but 
after his previous achievement, it is fair to 
put the question that Hindenburg — with 
or without Ludendorff — after all, may be 

something more than a figurehead. It may 

even be suggested that he is not such a 
simpleton in politics. Merely as an argu- 
ment, it might be maintained that he is 
more of a politician than a soldier: his 
military experiment led to total disaster, 
whereas his astute political talent brought 
him to a position of greater power and 
authority than any soldier has held since 
Napoleon. 

Politician or not, Hindenburg’s strong- 
est and most certain trait of character is 
his loyalty to the things he believes in; 
and now that he has returned to power, it 
is fitting to turn to the concluding para- 
graphs of his memoirs in which he dedi- 
cates himself to his faith: 


For the time being a flood of wild politi- 
cal passions and sounding speeches has 
overwhelmed the ancient structure of our 
state. ... Yet this flood will subside 
again. Then from the tempestuous seas 
of our national life will once more emerge 
that rock — the German Imperial House— 
to which the hopes of our Fathers clung 
in days of yore, and on which the future 
of our Fatherland was confidently set, 
nearly half a century ago, by our own 
Na 


‘tei is at least a fair warning. 





The Tropics Do Queer 


ec Things 
(Continued from page 558) 


caught himself too late. He must have 
shown in his face how he dearly loved 
“Russian Bank,” for that hawk of a 
German picked it up like a flash. Ah! they 
would have a game. Well, well, what 
fortune that there was something they 
both liked! He was delighted. © 

Desperation overcame Hippsley. He 
stepped out on to the gallery. Get away. 
He must get away from this scheming 
German. If only the moon would come 
up —! 

Behind him in the room he heard the 
girl Torma’s voice. “Sir, Lucien say 
Mustaph all right now. He not lame any 
more. Sir, please! I tell Lucien put sad- 
dle — ?” 

By Jove! If the horse wasn’t lame! 
Hippsley stepped back into the room just 
in time to see the German send the girl 
through the back door with a heavy clout 
on the back. 

“TI say!” cried Hippsley. “If the horse 
is all right — really — I must get along.” 

The German looked at him with an 
expression of bitter chagrin such as he 
had not seen on any man’s face before. 
The engineer felt a flush of triumph. Well 
might the Boche be bitter. He had got 
nothing out of him. 





The German turned slowly, almost 
wearily, and disappeared into the back 
room. “Torma, have Mustaph saddled.” 
There was a rush of bare feet out there. 


Hippsley was swinging into the saddle 
when he heard the girl cry out in the 
house. The sharp terror of the sound 
brought him to the ground again, listen- 
ing. She began to scream, not in fright, 
but in pain. He rushed back to the house. 

In the main room, the German was 
pinning the girl against the wall, his 
big hands around her throat. Good heav- 
ens! The brute was killing the only hu- 
man thing he had for companionship! 
So —her jealousy had carried her too 
far for once! 

The man turned at Hippsley’s entrance 
and regarded him with wild, burning eyes. 
Suddenly the girl, on her knees, grasped 
her master’s clenched hand and covered 
it with kisses. 

“Sir! Send him away. Tell him,” 
she cried, “tell him we not want any 
white men here — any more!” 

Hippsley forestalled that. He wasn’t 
going to have the truculent boor turn 
his Teutonic abuse on him. “Don’t 
trouble yourself.” He left the German 
standing there, a misery of defeat in his 
face. 

He had hardly reached the gallery steps 
when he heard sobbing — the terrible, 
broken sobbing of a man. Well of all 
the — ! A moment ago he was a murder- 
ing brute, and now he was crying like a 
heartbroken child. Gad! The tropics 
do queer things toa man... . 
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Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 
By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 
Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press bim as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Editorials: Constructive DipLomacy. 1. What 
is the purport of Ambassador Houghton’s address to 
the Pilgrim Society in London. 2. Give your own 
reasons for agreeing or disagreeing with his policy. 

Tue Symsouic Do.tar. 1. What are the advan- 
tages and disadvantages in the use of silver instead of 
paper dollars? 2. From what source is the currency 
of the United States issued? From what source is the 
currency of Great Britain? Of France? Of Italy? 


Tue Retreat From Doctrine. 1. How much has 
the policy of the Soviet Government changed since 
the first days of the communist régime? 2. How 
has the theory of communism in Russia differed from 
the actual facts? 

Tue Moors Take On ANOTHER Foe. 1. Give a 
brief summary of the history of Morocco since 1880. 
2. What were the results of the conference at Alge- 
ciras? 3. What was the significance of the Panther 
incident? 

Tue PeRsonNeL OF GOVERNMENT. 1. Give the 
name of a Cabinet member who has recently re- 
signed? 2, What other members will probably resign 
before long? 3. Why would the Senate be likely to 
oppose the appointment of Mr. Charles Choate of 
Boston to the office of Attorney-General? 

Tue Crime OF THE CorporaTion. 1. Should the 
fact that a lawyer has been in corporation practice 
make him any less faithful and honest in serving 
his country when elected to office? 





Tue Expert AFTER THE Fact. 1. Name three 
social agencies which deal directly with crime. 2. 
State several reasons for the inefficiency of the po- 
lice. 3. Explain briefly the shortcomings of our crim- 
inal law procedure. 4. Write an essay concerning the 
effect our growing knowledge of psychology has had 
on our attitude toward the criminal. 5. Does Mr. 
Osborne believe that psychology, psychiatry, and 
sociology should be given a definite place in the ad- 
ministration of justice? 6. State your own views on 
the question. 7. When, in Mr. Osborne’s opinion, 
should the psychiatric examination be made, after 
the man has been sentenced, or defore? 8. Describe 
three departments that all prisons should have. 9. 
What should the prison represent beside a laboratory 
for the psychyatrist? 10. Write a composition on 
the theory Mr. Osborne offers for police reform. 


Paut von BENECKENDORFF UND VON HINDEN- 
BuRG. I. Write a brief character sketch of Hinden- 
burg. 2. Is he merely a figurehead? 3. With what 
other military leader do we associate Hindenburg? 
4. State facts of Hindenburg’s history proving that 
he could achieve success without his comrade’s as- 
sistance. 5. What important command did Hinden- 
burg’s prestige as the victor of Tannenberg win him? 
6. Outline briefly the events leading up to the 
appointment of Hindenburg-Ludendorff to the 
supreme command. 7. Was their appointment a 
political or a military selection? 8. Explain how they 
seized the reins of political power. 9. Try to re- 
phrase in your own words Hindenburg’s political 
beliefs. 10. Is he a Monarchist? 
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“Independent”? 1s more than a name— 
It is an adjective! 








N all journalism there is no more _no_ sacred cows in the stable, no 
inspiring word than “‘independ- __ tender toes to be avoided. 

ent” — unless it be “truth.” 

(You can’t have truth without inde- 
pendence.) 





There 1s never anyone behind a story 
or opinion in THe INDEPENDENT 
except the Editors and contributors 
Tue INDEPENDENT is fortunate ina = whose names appear in plain type. 
form of ownership which enables it 

to live up to its name. 







We estimate that at least 100,000 

Americans want a paper with this 

It is owned by its Editors kind of independence enough to 
and edited by its owners. _ pay $5 a year for it. 







It is subject to no outside controland —_ Do you want it enough to give it a trial 
no outside influence. at a dollar for twelve weeks? 







This means that the men who ac- 

tually prepare and put each issue 

to press do so with completely free 

minds, with enthusiasm, with reli- 

ance on their own judgment, and wae 
with the deepest sense of personal 

responsibility. 






Now what is the result of this inde- 


pendence? 
THE 


It is this: You cannot tie a tag to 


Tue INDEPENDENT and write a 
catchword on the tag, such as ‘‘Re- 
publican” or “Democrat” or “‘Rad- ma 


ical’”’ or “Conservative.” 


When you read a piece in this : 
‘ paper, you don’t have to stop © I } 
: and say, ‘‘Now I wonder 
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